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THE MEDIAEVAL RIGHT OF SANCTUARY 


HERE can be few subjects about which more miscon- 

ceptions exist than that of the mediaeval right of sanctuary. 

It is only in modern times that it has received from historians 

' the attention it deserves, and even today, in the present state of 

our knowledge, it is almost impossible to avoid making contro- 

versial statements about every aspect of the subject. Above all, 
it is vital to relate the particular and local to the general. 

Let us begin with a definition of sanctuary as it existed in its 
developed form. A sanctuary is a place of refuge in which per- 
sons and things (or at least certain persons and certain things) 
are sheltered from arrest or seizure, as the effect of a privilege 
arising from custom or from law. The idea itself is not specifi- 
cally Christian. Sanctuaries are met with at different periods in 
a great number of vastly different societies—in fact it is difficult 
to think of any known organization or society in which there has 
not, at some time, existed some form of sanctuary. From these 
premisses it is difficult to generalize, but we shall, I think, be on 
safe ground if we say that sanctuary usually exists where public 
justice is not universally competent to ensure general order and 
respect for the rights of individuals. Further, it is found in those 
places in which a common respect for sacred things preserves 
certain buildings or districts from acts of violence. Where you 
have private vengeance as a normal occurrence, together with a 
close religious unity, there you have the conditions most favour- 
able for the multiplication of sanctuaries. 

Thus is explained the importance of sanctuaries in antiquity, 
notably among the Jews, who assigned to involuntary criminals 

1 The monumental Dictionnaire D’ Histoire et de Geographie Ecclesiastiques contains 
a useful article, ‘‘Asile’”, by G. le Bras, to which the present study is greatly 
indebted. More recently Pierre Timbal Duclaux de Martin has published Le droit 
@’asile (Paris 193 9). The present writer has dealt with the subject in The Trans- 


actions of the Architectural and Archaeological Society of Durham and Northumberland, 
Vol. X, Part II, 1948. This contains a brief bibliography of the whole subject. 
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cities of refuge. You find it among the Greeks, at first under a 
religious guise, but among them it rapidly assumes a purely 
territorial significance. In Egypt the privilege was purely a 
governmental concession. The Romans apparently had a form 
of sanctuary in connection with their temples and statues of the 
Emperors, originally designed to assist slaves and later extended 
to include freemen. Among the Germanic peoples there was, it 
seems, some form of sanctuary, although some modern writers 
will not admit it or at best consider religious sanctuary as but an 
extension of the sanctuary afforded by the home of the chieftain. 

But for the historian of mediaeval sanctuary these so-called 
examples of sanctuary are not of primary importance. To begin 
with, all the pre-Christian examples of sanctuary are based al- 
most exclusively on the reverence which a specified sacred place 
inspires. The same is not true of the Christian right of sanctuary. 
Let me stress here a point of cardinal importance. It is now 
obvious that many of the writers upon sanctuary have relied too 
much upon what appeared obvious analogies. The sanctuary of 
the Christian Church is no mere transposition of pre-Christian 
sanctuary rights, Hebrew or otherwise. No doubt the sanctity of 
the place is a common justification for religious sanctuaries and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the Church Councils, 
which gradually formed the body of legislation dealing with 
sanctuaries, fortified their arguments with pre-Christian his- 
torical precedents. But they based their right, for all that, on 
different foundations. 

Clerics who were concerned, directly or indirectly, in the 
death of a criminal or even in his mutilation would contract in 
the eyes of the Church an “‘irregularity’’. Thus they were obliged 
by this imposed “‘lenitas”’ to refrain from handing over fugitives 
who took refuge in their churches. There is abundant evidence 
also that by the fourth century it had become traditional for the 
clergy to intercede with the civil authorities on behalf of accused 
persons who sought refuge in their churches. This intercession 
was, according to the Council of Sardica in 347, a duty and a 
charge upon the Bishop. Their motive was to gain time for the 
criminal to repent of his misdeeds and to expiate his fault. But 
the success of such intercession depended in no way on the fact of 
entry into a sacred place, but only on the will of the judge, who, in 
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the case of the death sentence, was authorized to receive any 
appeal. St Ambrose, St Gregory Nazianzen and Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, to mention but three, all bear witness to the ecclesiastical 
custom. 

The “law” of Constantine, quoted by older authorities as 
according to all Christian churches the right of sanctuary, has 
never existed at all save in the fertile imagination of the com- 
piler of the Actus Sylvestri. The earliest reference to the custom is 
in 392 in an Imperial Edict of Theodosius I restraining the use 
of sanctuary. Public debtors are excluded from the operation of 
sanctuary rights, but there is no recognition of a general prin- 
ciple. It is difficult, in fact, to decide what exactly was implied 
by “‘sanctuary”’ in the years following the death of Theodosius I 
in 395, for sanctuary had originated by custom, rather than by a 
definite act of legislation. Sozimus indeed speaks of a law con- 
firming the custom, inspired by Eutropius. But the same Eutro- 
pius appears in the years 397-398 to have abrogated the cus- 
tom, and we shall be on much safer ground if we regard the first 
general recognition of sanctuary by the Roman State as being 
contained in the constitution of 21 November, 419. It is true, 
of course, that there is a law dated 1 April, 409, found in Justi- 
nian’s Code, affirming the right of sanctuary : ““Nemini licere ad 
sacrosanctas ecclesias confugientes abducere.” But this is now 
generally taken to be the work of the Byzantine codifiers of 529. 
The Theodosian Code of 438 contains, on the other hand, a 
whole series of regulations designed to make clear the extent to 
which the privilege applies and the persons who can legitimately 
make use of it. 

It is profitable to ask at this point: What places are included 
under the term “church” in connection with “sanctuary”? 
Possibly the custom had originally limited the privilege strictly 
to the church, or even to the altar. There is evidence of this in 
one of St John Chrysostom’s homilies. If this is so, then the con- 
stitution of 419 already referred to makes a distinct enlargement 
of the scope of the privilege, for it states definitely that the 
sanctuary extends to “‘fifty paces” around the basilica; an arrest 
made within this area is sacrilege. Theodosius II, in a constitu- 
tion of 23 March, 431, defines the sanctuary bounds even more 
strictly. The entire church enclosure—buildings, gardens, baths, 
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open spaces and porticos—is to be a place of refuge on exactly 
the same footing as the interior of the church. 

At the same period as the definition of the sanctuary bounds, 
attempts to define the classes of fugitives who might legitimately 
seek sanctuary were likewise bejng made. It does not argue any 
hostility to the principle itself to find that, on the whole, this 
latter movement took the form of a series of exclusions from 
sanctuary of various classes of persons. Public debtors have 
already been mentioned as a case in point; the same prohib- 
ition affects Jews who simulate conversion in order to enjoy 
the privilege, defaulting Imperial officials, slaves and so 
forth. The point is that numerous categories of persons were 
excluded. 

But it would be an illusion to imagine that the fugitive, by 
the mere fact of obtaining sanctuary, thereby secured exemption 
from all punishment or, in the case of debtors, remission of his 
just debts. In every case the bishop enters into negotiations with 
the pursuers with a view to obtaining some mitigation of the 
penalties to which the fugitive has laid himself open. For example, 
we have a constitution of 28 March, 432, obliging clerics to in- 
form the owner of the fugitive slave of his whereabouts and, after 
exacting from the master a promise of pardon, to return him his 
slave. Debtors, again, caused a great deal of trouble. There 
exists an important constitution of the Emperor Leo, possibly 
passed in the year 466, laying it down as a principle that fugi- 
tives must not be subjected to any constraint and that, in 
addition, bishops are not liable for the debts of those who seek 
sanctuary. The Justinian Code, however, safeguards the rights 
of creditors by provisions enabling seizure of debtors’ goods to 
be effected. In fine, Roman Imperial legislation gives the’ im- 
pression that considerable importance was attached to the right 
of sanctuary ; that abuse could easily arise is all too obvious, as 
also is the fact that in many cases invocation of the right was 
disregarded by the people, who would nevertheless hesitate to 
condemn openly its use. 

But with the decline of the Roman Empire, its replacement 
by the new peoples, especially the Germanic peoples, and the 
conversion of these peoples to Christianity, new problems arise. 
Today it is fashionable—and rightly so in my opinion—to accept 
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the thesis of Pirenne that the invading nations disrupted neither 
the unity of the ancient world nor the essential nature of Roman 
Imperial culture as it existed in the fifth century, but on the con- 
trary preserved it. Yet it is none the less true to say that the in- 
cursions of these Germanic nations did exercise an influence on 
certain aspects of that culture. The Latin language is an obvious 
case in point, and the Roman legal system is another. The Ger- 
manic system of blood vengeance and the complicated arrange- 
ment, usually found, of compositions to be paid for even major 
crimes made it impossible for them to accept absolutely the 
principle of sanctuary right as developed in the Roman Empire. 
Instead of prohibiting the arrest of the fugitive, these Germanic 
laws lay down the conditions upon which he may be handed 
over. Some laws, for example, oblige the priest to deliver up a 
fugitive slave after obtaining the promise of the master that no 
punishment will be inflicted on him, and even to hand over a 
murderer to whom his pursuers have promised his life. In sum- 
mary, we may indicate here two general effects of the changed 
status of sanctuary right among the barbaric nations: (1) The 
results which in the Roman Empire were obtained by episcopal 
intercession are now obtained through /egal means. (2) As a 
direct consequence of this, the ministers of the Church have lost 
their right to keep fugitives indefinitely. 

It is pertinent here to enquire what was the position regard- 
ing sanctuary among our Anglo-Saxon forbears. It was appar- 
ently in the sixth century that the custom was introduced into 
England. Ethelbert of Kent, for example, lays down rules im- 
posing on the violators of “Church peace” penalties twice as 
heavy as those for violation of the “‘king’s peace’’. In general, the 
position in England is, with one notable exception of later de- 
velopment, closely parallel to that on the Continent. Ine, Alfred 
and Athelstan all provide examples of sanctuary legislation of 
this type, as do the laws of Ethelred. It is only under Norman 
influence that English sanctuary begins to present individual 
characteristics, and even in this period the connection with con- 
tinental developments is closer than writers seem to have en- 
visaged. One might notice here that the very frequency of legis- 
lation is an argument that it was not always effective. We should 
also mention the determined attempts of Charlemagne to re- 
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strain the operation of sanctuary within his dominions without, 
however, denying in any way the principle. 

Nevertheless, in the course of the centuries, that principle 
which was, as we have seen, originally based on the duty of in- 
tercession laid upon the clergy, did undergo some modification. 
And the main influence was undoubtedly the great development 
which took place in the cultus of the saints. The theory was that, 
while a measure of Divine protection surrounds the man who 
takes refuge in the House of God, nevertheless the protection of 
the patron to whom the church is dedicated and whose relics it 
contains is more immediate. Men began to seek shelter in the 
neighbourhood of famous relics. St Martin of Tours, St Hilary of 
Poitiers and our own St Cuthbert had a particularly numerous 
clientele. In this connection St Bede gives us an interesting detail 
concerning St Cuthbert. The saint desired to be buried on Farne 
Island, but his monks wished him to rest in their church at Lin- 
disfarne. Whereupon he made this reply: “‘I think it better for 
you that I should repose here, on account of the fugitives and 
criminals who may flee to my corpse for refuge, and when they 
have thus obtained an asylum, inasmuch as I have enjoyed the 
fame, humble though I am, of being a servant of Christ, you 
may think it necessary to intercede for such before secular rulers, 
and so you may have trouble on my account.” 

What was true of St Cuthbert was true of many of his con- 
temporaries and successors, and in the rather naive accounts of 
Reginald of Durham we get a glimpse of the great influence not 
merely of St Cuthbert but, by inference, that of a host of others. 
The saint is understood to protect not merely the church dedi- 
cated to him, but the places in which he has lived, the monas- 
teries which he has founded. What is more important, he is be- 
lieved to take upon himself the duty of punishing those who 
violate his sanctuary. Reginald of Durham is again illuminating 
on this aspect of sanctuary. In his Libellus de admirandis Beati 
Cuthbertt Virtutibus he tells how a murderer fled for refuge to the 
cathedral church and to the shrine of St Cuthbert, despite 
which he was attacked by friends of the murdered man and 
severely wounded in eleven places. But the injured man made a 
miraculous recovery after the Bishop had absolved him from his 
sin, whereas one of the two violators of St Cuthbert’s sanctuary 
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was caught three miles from Durham because his horse refused, 
in spite of whip and spurs, to carry him further. He died a miser- 
able death in prison—a salutary warning to would-be violators 
of St Cuthbert’s peace! 


II 


Hitherto we have discussed in some detail the foundation 
upon which was built up the intricate mediaeval code governing 
the seeking and the granting of sanctuary. Primarily originating 
as a practical application of the duty of “‘lenitas” imposed on the 
clergy as in keeping with their sacred vocation, it developed, 
from the sixth century onwards, into a specialized system of 
seeking the protection of the saints by taking refuge in places 
associated with them or with their relics. The history of sanc- 
tuary becomes in great measure the history of an immunity 
granted by the Church, or in some cases by the civil authorities 
to certain places. It was a universal rule in Christian kingdoms 
that all churches were under the royal protection. But even this 
was considered insufficient to ensure the safety of fugitives and 
there was a tendency—we can see it especially clearly in Eng- 
land—to seek from the king or from the Pope a charter granting 
to specified places an extraordinary degree of protection. The 
movement grows apace from the close of the sixth century. By 
the time of Charlemagne this special protection is synonymous 
with immunity. Now it is a feature of an immunity that it re- 
strains acts otherwise legal on the part of royal officials. Hence 
one very necessary consequence of this development is the for- 
mation of a regular system of rules for the reception and subse- 
quent extradition of fugitives. In connection with this ‘t is worth 
while noting the light thus thrown on the difference in status of 
the various parts of ecclesiastical establishments. The conclusion 
is inescapable that in the early Middle Ages the limits or bounds 
of the sanctuary of any church or monastery are in fact those of 
the parts of the building or its annexes which enjoy the fullest 
immunity. This is borne out by the fact that the same penalties 
are incurred by violation of the sanctuary and by violation of the 
imniunity ; from the eleventh century onward “immunity” and 
“sanctuary” are synonymous. 
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Other influences, too, were at work to exalt the function of 
sanctuary. For example, the marked peace movement helped 
considerably; Councils forbade the “‘infractio ecclesiarum’’, 
while oaths to respect sacred places are frequent. Again, the part 
played by the establishment of settlements near to and under the 
protection of certain churches as places of sanctuary are both of 
considerable importance in the development of towns and of 
chartered sanctuaries. 

It was in these early years of the Middle Ages, when sanctu- 
ary had attained its most developed form all over Europe, that 
ecclesiastical legislation completed a code of rules governing the 
institution and thus gave it a universal status. Here we can but 
sketch briefly the outlines of a subject vast in itself. The sources 
of the theoretical right are to be found partly in the Councils of 
the period, partly in the glosses and commentaries of the canon- 
ists upon the “Decree” of Gratian, and in the Decretals. The 
right of sanctuary is considered now as a general privilege of 
all sacred places; in fact it is now a direct consequence of the 
immunity enjoyed by such places. Every purely lay action is for- 
bidden in them, and the privilege extends to all churches even 
before their consecration and after their desecration. All build- 
ings and places connected with the church are included—tower, 
porches, churchyard, cemetery whether disused or not—every- 
thing in fact included in what were called the “‘passus ecclesias- 
tici’”. The Council of Clermont even accorded to all crosses the 
right of sanctuary. Mention of crosses leads me to say that in 
many places, particularly those sanctuaries specially protected 
by charter, four crosses placed at the four cardinal points 
marked the limits of the “‘passus ecclesiastici’’ and the limits of 
the sanctuary. Local councils in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries added all kinds of details—staircases, sacristy, etc., but 
these are of secondary interest because they would in any case 
be included in the “‘passus ecclesiastici’’. 

Turning for a moment from the sanctuary itself to the sanc- 
‘tuary-seeker, we find that the tendency to exclude certain classes 
of fugitive, noted earlier, continues, and that the earlier basis of 
sanctuary right—the “lenitas” imposed on the clergy—has by 
no means disappeared. Let me make this point clear by one or 
two examples. Innocent III enumerates, as deprived of sanc- 
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tuary, brigands, those who destroy crops at night, and highway 
robbers, while Gregory IX excludes those who have committed 
a homicide or mutilation within a sanctuary. John XXII goes 
further still and excludes heretics (even suspected heretics) and 
convert Jews who have apostatized. But it is insisted that such 
fugitives can only be handed over to secular justice after the 
authorities have given a guarantee that they will neither be con- 
demned to death nor mutilated. Another interesting conclusion 
drawn by the canonists is that since a fugitive may not be taken 
by force from a sanctuary he is permitted to receive all the means 
of subsistence, and nobody can prevent his so doing. Suitable 
lodging was usually provided for the fugitive in most of the 
greater churches, more or less honourable according to his rank 
or his degree of guilt. 

A word must be said on monastic sanctuaries. Here it is im- 
possible to generalize. For obvious reasons a fugitive might 
easily, granted any opportunity for choice, prefer the shelter of a 
well-regulated monastery to that afforded by a deserted church 
or by the graves of a cemetery. In some countries, in fact, mon- 
astic sanctuaries were considerably more important than any 
others. But in this question there is a marked difference of 
opinion. All one can say at this stage is that there are so many 
variations in the form taken by monastic sanctuary that further 
studies must be made before there can be any certainty on the 
matter. 

There is one respect in which English sanctuary was unique; 
it contained provision for a formal abjuration of the realm by 
the sanctuary fugitive. Probably the clearest statement of the 
law on this point is that given by Bracton. The man who has 
gained sanctuary may acknowledge his misdeed and elect of his 
own free will to leave the realm of England. He must choose his 
port of embarkation and go straight there by the normal route, 
a day being appointed for his arrival. He is, of course, allowed 
to go by road to Scotland if he chooses. But whichever means of 
leaving the country he does select, there must be no unnecessary 
delay about his departure. Bracton gives the oath to be taken 
by such fugitives. ““Hear this, ye justices or ye coroners, that I 
shall go forth from the realm of England, and shall not 
return thither again, except with the licence of the lord 
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the king or of his heirs, so help me God.” Abjuration was 
then lifelong. 

An important distinction is made by the same writer. For- 
merly, as we have seen, it was the function of the institution of 
sanctuary to obtain a temporary respite; and during the period 
of this respite it was incumbent on the officials of the sanctuary 
to grant the fugitive the necessities of life. But he who has abjured 
the realm is by no means to be assisted in this way. Can he there- 
fore be removed forcibly, if he is slow to leave the sanctuary? 
Not by a lay hand, insists Bracton, ‘‘for this would be horrible 
and unhallowed”. Laymen incur excommunication if they use 
force, clerics become irregular, and hence he concludes that the 
only thing to do is to refuse the fugitive food and drink and to 
compel him to leave sanctuary. 

In connection with abjuration an interesting detail concerns 
the port of embarkation. Dover was the usual one; even from 
Yorkshire it was regularly selected. It appears from this that in 
practice the freedom of choice allowed by Bracton was not main- 
tained, but that the Coroner before whom the oath of abjuration 
was taken often selected the port. But there are instances in which 
abjurers were directed to Berwick, Tynemouth, Newcastle, 
Hull and elsewhere. Furthermore, the practice that the fugitive 
should select his own port does appear to have been maintained 
in certain sanctuaries, notably that of St Peter’s, York. Apparently 
the fugitive from York could even fix the time to be taken 
on his journey to the coast. On this general question of distant 
ports being chosen for the embarkation of abjurers Cox con- 
cludes “‘that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that Coroners 
must have occasionally assigned to the abjurer a very distant 
port as an extra humiliating punishment. . . . Occasionally the 
rate of progress for these unhappy pedestrians was excessive, and 
would put a considerable strain on modern athletes over a good 
road.” One instance prescribes one hundred and seventy miles 
in four days. 

Our information concerning fugitives at Durham comes 
mainly from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Probably more 
people sought and obtained sanctuary than is actually re- 
corded. Besides the actual names, the registers sometimes give 
the condition or occupation of the fugitives. But, as might be 
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expected, they specify in each case what was their crime. The 
majority are cases of manslaughter or murder; there are also 
cases of cattle stealing—also a capital offence—while in sixteen 
cases the seekers of sanctuary were merely debtors in fear of in- 
definite imprisonment. But the impression one gets is that, on 
the whole, they were not professional criminals. ‘They were, one 
gathers, people who have committed crime in a moment of 
weakness. Take, for example, the cases of persons seeking sanc- 
tuary because of homicide recorded in the Durham registers. 
They include people of almost every rank in society. A knight, 
an under-bailiff, an apprentice, a tailor, a plumber, a carpenter, 
a tanner, a glover, a shoemaker, a sailor, a servant, a baker, two 
merchants, three canons, four gentlemen, four yeomen, four 
labourers and eight husbandmen. 

The popularity of Durham as a sanctuary was in some 
measure due undoubtedly to the fact that, quite apart from its 
advantages as a temporary residence for sanctuary men, it had 
its own palatine Coroner and thus facilitated abjuration. The 
fugitive could be passed on by the Bishop’s Coroner from con- 
stable to constable, and reach the nearest port with the minimum 
of delay. A very good example of the despatch with which this 
was sometimes accomplished is given in the record of a case on 
13 May, 1467: 


“One Colson of Wolsingham, Co. Durham, who had been 
detected in theft, and, for that reason, apprehended and lodged 
in gaol, managed at length to escape, and fled to the cathedral 
church of Durham on account of its immunity. Standing near the 
shrine of St Cuthbert he prayed that a coroner might be assigned 
to him. On the arrival of John Raket, coroner of the ward of 
Chester-le-Street, Colson made confession of his felony, and 
standing there took his corporal oath of abjuring the realm of 
England with as much dispatch as possible and of never return- 
ing. This oath he took at the shrine of St Cuthbert before George 
Cornforth, sacristan to the cathedral church of Durham, Ralph 
Bowes, knight and sheriff of Co. Durham, John Raket, Robert 
Thrylkett, under sheriff, Hugh Holand, Nicholas Dixson and 
many others. By reason of which renunciation and oath all 
Colson’s personal belongings (ornamenta) were forfeited by right 
to the aforesaid sacristan as pertaining to his office. Therefore 
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Colson was ordered to take off his clothes to his shirt, and to de- 
liver them to the sacristan for his disposal ; and when the sacris- 
tan had received them all, he freely gave them up and restored to 
the fugitive all the clothes which he had up till then been wear- 
ing. After that Colson departed from the church, and was de- 
livered by the sheriff to the nearest constables and so on from 
constables to constables, holding a white cross of wood as a fugi- 
tive, and was thus conducted to the nearest seaport, there to take 
ship and never return.” 


The account seems to imply that all this was done on the 
same day—the escape from gaol, obtaining sanctuary, abjuring 
the realm and setting off for the coast. 

The scope of this paper precludes any reference to the decay 
of sanctuary right and its ultimate abolition. As an institution its 
value was purely transitional, but, for all that, it takes its place 
as a not inconsiderable element in the pacific mission of the 
Church. To see in sanctuary right only its abuses is to misunder- 
stand the great task it performed in safeguarding the individual 
from private vengeance, and in restraining the excesses of rival 
feudal factions. As a privilege, it proved in the long run onerous 
in the extreme to the Church. In fact the lasting benefits derived 
from sanctuary have accrued not to the Church at all but to 
civil society. If we have today a legal system whose chief glory is 
that it protects the weak, we owe much of its inspiration to the 
same ideals that inspired the framers of mediaeval sanctuary 
right. 

T. A. McGorprick 





A NEW PASTORAL NEED 


HE phrase “‘never before’’ is very much overworked by 
preachers and public speakers but it will be agreed, I 
imagine, that never before has England seen so many foreigners 
of so many nations domiciled here. This new situation provides 
new problems for the pastoral clergy and one of the most diffi- 
cult is that of language. The English are said to be bad at learn- 
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ing and speaking foreign languages—though we are little worse 
than the French—and in any case every priest cannot be ex- 
pected to be an accomplished linguist. Yet the need for a 
knowledge of foreign languages is very great, and particularly 
in the confessional. Foreigners with even a fair working know- 
ledge of English, often positively cannot go to confession in 
English (even a working knowledge of English does not give 
one the names of sins), an occasion above all others when they 
wish to receive guidance and encouragement in their own 
language. There is the further consideration that a difference 
of language imposes a psychological barrier, to the extent that 
foreigners often do not accept us wholeheartedly and we tend to 
look on them with a certain suspicion. Any genuine effort, 
however feeble, on our part to speak their language immediately 
breaks down the barrier and makes the beginnings of under- 
standing and mutual confidence possible. 

What then can be done? The first thing we priests need to 
do is to rouse ourselves to a realization of the size of the problem. 
Most of us are aware that there is a considerable number of 
foreign communities in our midst and that they are likely to be 
here for a very long time to come. But they are not likely to be 
absorbed in the community easily, and perhaps not at all, unless 
we make strenuous efforts of sympathy and understanding ; and 
if they are to be even adequately looked after, some of us have 
got to get down to the job of learning some languages.? This 
paper is a plea, addressed principally to young priests (for, alas, 
it does not seem possible to acquire new languages after one is 
forty—unless one is a St John Fisher who began Hebrew at the 
age of forty-eight), to take up the study of foreign languages.? 

In the first year after ordination, many young priests look 
about for some branch of study to pursue, and time and energy 
are. sometimes wasted trying to find something suitable. Well, 


1 It is suggested that the parochial clergy will need thus to supplement the work 
of the Catholic European Volunteer Workers Committee, which has been recently 
formed by the Hierarchy under the chairmanship of His Lordship the Bishop of 
Nottingham, and is already providing maintenance for twenty-five priests from the 
countries of the foreigners themselves. This Committee is in urgent need of help; 
donations may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Catholic E.V.W. Committee, 5 
Sumner Place, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

2] have no intention of suggesting that this could be done in our seminaries. 
Students already have an overburdened curriculum. 
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here is a branch of study with a direct human value and of in- 
creasing pastoral importance. Unless we return to the bow-and- 
arrow stage of civilization the new means of communication 
are likely to bring more rather than less foreigners to our country 
and, at least in the big towns, a supply of priests with a good 
knowledge of foreign languages will always be a necessity. 
London seems to be well provided for, but not so other great 
centres. Incidentally, one has the impression that there has been 
something ofa decline in the knowledge of languages among the 
clergy. The “‘old-fashioned”’ priest of fifty years ago usually seems 
to have had a sufficient knowledge of French to converse correctly 
in that language, and even if he pronounced his Latin with a 
marked English accent, he was more at home in the classics than 
we are. 
But what is possible and what are our precise needs at present? 
First, a word about speaking Latin. There seems to be a 
general reluctance on the part of priests on both sides of the 
Channel to attempt to talk Latin. No doubt it is not easy, and if 
you have a second language, French for instance, it constantly 
gets in the way. No doubt, too, if we do talk Latin, it is a pretty 
awful dialect that we produce, smelling of the kitchen. But it zs 
a means of communication and could be a very useful one. The 
present writer once managed to conduct a five hours’ conver- 
sation in Latin with a Slovak priest and thus obtain a fair idea 
of the history, politics and economics of Slovakia. Politics are 
easy in Latin because nearly all our political terms are either 
Greek or Latin or easily Latinizable (if one may be allowed the 
word). Perhaps, then, we could do a little more to cultivate our 
Latin after ordination, and one of the best ways is to do a little 
translation fairly regularly. If one’s Latin is good enough, pas- 
sages from some classical author will be an excellent exercise 
(Virgil provides some pretty problems), but we can kill two birds 
with one stone by translating passages from, say, St Augustine 
or St Leo the Great. If these are not available, we could try our 
hand at turning St Thomas into tolerable English—a by no 
means easy task but very beneficial as an intellectual exercise. 
It remains to discover what modern languages we need to 
acquire. 
First, there are considerable numbers of French people in 
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England, and wherever I have been as a priest I have nearly 
always had to hear confessions in French from time to time. 
Secondly, there is the very large community of Poles among us, 
and linguistically related to them a certain number of Catholic 
Ukrainians. There still seems to be a number of Germans left 
in this country and there is a constant stream of visitors 
from Germany and Austria. There are nearly always a few 
Italians and Spaniards in this country (a group of Italian 
teachers descended on my little country parish this summer). 
During the war we had large numbers of French, Poles, 
Czechs, Italians, Germans, some Norwegians (the one I met 
happened to be a Catholic!) and Dutch as well as nationals of 
several other countries.1 That priests could be found to deal 
with most of these nationalities is to our credit, but they were 
never sufficiently numerous and I imagine the Slav-speaking 
peoples provided our biggest problem. 

Obviously every diocese cannot be expected to have a 
Modern Languages Bureau or to be able to provide confessors 
in every known language, but a priest who does know a more 
recondite language is always likely to be useful. The best thing 
is to try and see how far a limited number of languages will go. 

French is still a language of the highest practical value, at 
least among educated people, and is still a useful medium of 
communication with Italians, Poles and some Germans (though 
very often they do not care to speak it). In any case, in view of 
our proximity to France and the increasing habit of foreign 
travel, it is a language that will be of great use to a priest, 
quite apart from the magnificent theological literature of 
French scholars which is almost indispensable to anyone who 
wishes to keep up his professional studies. Most of us learn it at 
school and have sufficient knowledge of it to consult the standard 
French works of reference during our studies for the priest- 
hood ; but, faced with the prospect of hearing a confession in 
French, we rapidly realize our limitations. Is it not possible that 
young priests should perfect their knowledge of this most useful 
language by continued reading after ordination or by attending 


1 Tn a little suburban parish during the war and after, there were at Mass at 
one time or another French, Swiss (French-speaking), Italians, Germans, Poles, 
Dutch (one) and one Norwegian. 
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a course at some language institute, of which there are very 
many nowadays? Perhaps, too, a part of their summer holiday 
at least might be spent in France, in a French home or religious 
house, where they could learn to attune their ear to the authen- 
tic French accent. School children are doing this in very great 
numbers and French children are coming to England every 
summer. It helps them enormously if the priest can welcome 
them in their own language and he will be in a much better 
position to see that they go to Mass and the Sacraments. (A far 
greater number of French children seem to be really good 
Catholics now than before the war—or is it that one did not 
meet them so often?) 

Next in importance comes Italian, because the centre of the 
Church’s government is in Italy, a considerable number of 
official documents are published in Italian and we all hope to 
go to Rome at least once in our life. Fortunately there are con- 
siderable numbers of priests who speak Italian. (Dante of course 
is another major reason for learning Italian, but that is hardly a 
propes in this context.) 

I put German next on my list for it is the key to communi- 
cation with a great deal of Europe. The number of people who 
know German from the Hook of Holland to Hungary and from 
Scandinavia to the Danube is very great indeed. If one knows 
German there is a good chance of communication with the 
Dutch, with the Scandinavian peoples (who will usually know 
German if they do not know English), with some Poles and 
Czechs (though they may be reluctant to speak it), Austrians, 
of course, and probably some nationals of countries farther east. 
Moreover, a knowledge of German will make the labour of 
learning Dutch (Flemish?) and Swedish considerably less. 
(Indeed I imagine one could speak to the Dutch and Flemings 
in German and they would understand sufficiently.) Far too 
few priests have any knowledge of German—one is constantly 
hearing of Germans of all ages, but especially children, visiting 
this country who wish to go to confession in German—-so the need 
to learn it is all the more urgent. (Again one might mention 
the almost limitless theological literature of German Catholic 
scholars of which we in this country know all too little.) 

It is not long ago that most of us thought we should never 
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have any urgent practical reason to learn a Slav language, and 
yet we have had large numbers of Poles (to mention no others) 
living in this country for the last eight years and over 200,000 
still remain. So far as circumstances permit,.their own priests 
look after them very well, but inevitably we parish clergy have 
to do a great number of things for them; e.g. marriage pre- 
liminaries (how almost insuperably difficult they seem when one 
is dealing with, say, a Pole with little or no English! Even with 
an interpreter it is difficult enough—experto crede.) Moreover, 
whatever happens, for years to come we shall have with us con- 
siderable numbers of Poles who have married English people 
and are settling down here. Their knowledge of English may 
increase (though as many of them are not the sort that read 
much, this is doubtful), but they will, for the most part, never 
be able to go to confession in English, and if they are ill or 
dying will long to hear their own prayers in their own language. 
Many of them, too, exiles in a strange land, have been through 
the horrors of German or Russian prisons and concentration 
camps, and are a little on the defensive even with us. We need 
to make a tremendous effort of sympathy and practical kindli- 
ness, and few things will be so effective as some knowledge, 
however imperfect, of their language. 

There is another thing. Polish, I understand, is the door to a 
knowledge of other Slav languages, perhaps a little easier than 
Russian, and in any case has the advantage of a Latin script and 
alphabet. (The pronunciation is very difficult but we have 
plenty of opportunities for hearing it!) With a knowledge of 
Polish one can, I understand, communicate with Ukrainians 
and to a certain extent with Russians and Czechs. A know- 
ledge of Polish would naturally lead to the learning of Russian, 
and while our pastoral care is not likely to be extended to that 
unfortunate people for a long time to come, it would be an 
advantage if there were priests with sufficient Russian to read 
the Russian Communist classics and Russian newspapers. 

If I put Spanish in the last place it is not because I under- 
estimate its importance but because at present opportunities for 
a pastoral use of it do not seem to be very frequent!. Of course it 


1 Though I heard of a Spaniard some little time ago who could not find a 
Spanish-speaking confessor in a fairly large town. 


Vol, xxxi G 
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is a language that any priest will be glad to know (and there is a 
fair number, educated in Spain, who know it well), and it is 
generally agreed to be the easiest foreign language to learn. It 
is one of the most widely spoken languages in the world and has 
a magnificent literature of particular importance and interest 
to priests.+ 

The conclusion we wish to draw is not that every priest 
should know four or five languages, for not all priests, even with 
the best will in the world, are good at languages, nor will most 
have the time for the study that would be involved. Our sug- 
gestion is that every year or so two or three young priests with 
some gift for the study should be encouraged to take up the 
learning of a foreign language. Official encouragement would 
be desirable if only to save the student from thinking he might 
be wasting his time, but also, and this is more to the point, 
because only the Ordinary is likely to know what exactly are 
the needs of his diocese in this matter. Official guidance would 
prevent useless overlapping. A second conclusion is that the 
number of languages in which we need experts can be reduced 
to four: French, Italian (for the Southern part of Europe), 
German (for Northern Europe), and Polish (for the Slav group). 
These are key languages (so far as pastoral purposes go) and 
should provide a means of communication with most of the 
people with whom we are likely to come into contact. A know- 
ledge of them nowadays is no academic luxury but a positive 
means of saving souls.” 

J. D. Cricuton 


1 Professor Allison Peers a few years ago made a strong plea for the substitution 
of Spanish for French as a second language in our schools. It might have this 
advantage that children would read St John of the Cross instead of Flaubert! 

2 It is beyond the scope of this paper (and of the writer’s ability) to suggest ways 
and means of learning foreign languages. A good teacher is undoubtedly the best 
and speediest aid to acquiring a language and indispensable for some languages, 
e.g. Polish. But there is a wide choice of grammars and books of the self-tutor type 
if it is impossible to go to a teacher. There are also various institutes which conduct 
correspondence courses. It would be very helpful if someone with the necessary 
knowledge drew up a list of such books and institutes and published it in THE 
Ciercy Review. 
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DON BOSCO, APOSTLE OF YOUTH 


HE last twenty-five years have seen an ever-growing atten- 

tion being paid to organizations for youth. Indeed, com- 
plaints are now made that too much is being done for young 
people, who are not sufficiently appreciative, who expect much 
and give little in return. The die-hard proponents of free enter- 
prise set their faces solidly against the expenditure of public 
money on providing amenities for the young, pointing trium- 
phantly to the newsboys and suchlike who by their own efforts 
have risen to positions of great financial eminence. There are 
some, even among the clergy, who cynically suggest that young 
people want nothing else but more and cheaper dances. Then 
there are the devoted men and women who have given them- 
selves to Youth with a capital Y; who spend their time and 
energy sitting on Youth Committees, their paternalism often 
equalled only by their ignorance of what the average “‘teen- 
ager’ is doing or thinking. Finally, there are the youth workers, 
those who by conviction know the importance of training young 
people, and by experience have learned that the best method is 
to treat them as individual persons and not as abstract “‘youth’’. 
In this conviction, and in the application of this method, one of 
the world’s pioneers was Don Bosco. 

His life’s work seems to have been indicated to him in his 
early youth. It was revealed to him through a dream, the first 
of many manifestations of the supernatural which continued 
throughout his life. These were so frequent that one might say 
that the compenetration of nature and super-nature was a 
common phenomenon in the life and work of Don Bosco. This 
first incident is important because, although he was only nine 
years of age at the time, it seems to set the tone for all his future 
work. In a dream he found himself in the midst of a crowd of un- 
ruly children, shouting, fighting, blaspheming. He tried to quiet 
them by striking out at them, but a mysterious person admon- 
ished him: “‘Don’t use violence. Be gentle. Be gentle if you want 
to win their friendship.” The children, who had been trans- 
formed into wild beasts, now became timid lambs, and the 
sweet voice of a lady said, ““Take your crook and lead them out 
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to pasture.’ Later when Don Bosco had become a priest this 
was the keynote of his work for the young. He was gentle with 
them. He won them by his kindness, and led them on to the 
pasture of the life of grace. 

Don Bosco was ordained priest in 1841 when he was twenty- 
six years old, and took the opportunity that was offered to him 
to continue his studies. No doubt he remembered that when Our 
Lord had told him how to manage the unruly children one of 
the means which He had said was necessary was “the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge”. But, while following his post-graduate 
course at the Convitto Ecclestastico in Turin, he had already 
plunged into his work for youth. All around him were swarms 
of boys and young men, apprentices, labourers and scallywags. 
Most of them had come in from the surrounding countryside of 
Piedmont, drawn by the lure of the city and by the great build- 
ing works that were afoot. They lived in the crudest of con- 
ditions, huddled in garrets, a menace in the streets at night, 
filling the slums of Turin. Don Bosco could not remain idle for 
long when his childhood dream was being almost literally repro- 
duced in reality around him. The difficulty was one of approach. 
How was he to make contact with these “dead-end kids” who 
were not attracted to church, and who were more than wary of 
any of the clergy who tried to get in touch with them? Finally, 
it was done through a mason’s apprentice, a youth ofsixteen, who 
strayed into the sacristy one morning out of curiosity. Don 
Bosco captured the interest of this lad, and persuaded him to 
come again and to bring some of his companions. The group 
grew, snowball-wise, till in a few months it numbered a hundred. 

They came because they were attracted by the young priest 
who was obviously so concerned for them, who explained 
heavenly things in terms they could understand, but who was 
also anxious that they should have a good time, room to enjoy 
themselves, to play games. In fact, the question of accommoda- 
tion soon became urgent, particularly after he had left the Con- 
vitto and could no longer use its yard for their playground and 
the nearby church of St Francis of Assisi for his catechism 
classes. There was opposition too. It came, first, from the over- 
parochial-minded clergy, who disapproved of this young priest 
who took the young folk away from their parishes. This was a 
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pathetic objection, because these young men had, many of 
them, not set foot inside a church since they had come from the 
hills into Turin six months, twelve months, eighteen months 
before. The civil authorities, too, took an interest in what was 
happening. It was a period of unrest and disturbance, this 
decade before the War of Independence, with plot and counter- 
plot and the uneasy authorities seeing sedition in every kind of 
gathering. A comic-opera touch was added by the Mayor of 
Turin, who suspected that these regular meetings of the ragtag 
and bobtail of the slums might be nurturing rebels. So he in- 
structed his plain-clothes police to lurk behind the hedges where 
Don Bosco was holding his open-air classes. Needless to say, in 
this Gilbertian situation, much of what he had to say was ad- 
dressed to the constabulary, to their own discomfiture and to 
the amusement of the boys. Opposition came from another 
quarter, from the Canons. Incredible though it may seem, the 
work he was doing appeared so extraordinary to them that two 
members of the Chapter tried to put him into an asylum. 
Through a simple ruse on the part of Don Bosco they landed 
there themselves, and henceforward he suffered no more of that 
type of interference from the outraged dignitaries. 

For the first eighteen months after leaving the Convitto the 
Oratory (Don Bosco had borrowed the word from St Philip 
Neri, and enlarged its meaning under the name of the Festive 
Oratory of St Francis de Sales) had moved from place to place. 
There were various reasons for this, either the numbers growing 
too great to be accommodated, or the owners or neighbours of 
premises objecting to the noise and damage that are inevitable 
when large groups of young people exercise their lungs and 
limbs. Finally, five years after his ordination, Don Bosco took 
possession of a structure which was little more than a barn, but 
which was the beginning of his great Institute. His mother came 
to live with him as his housekeeper, and brought her contri- 
bution towards the expenses of setting up house. She had raised 
the money by selling her most precious possessions, including 
her wedding dress. 

Immediately this sturdy, practical Piedmontese went to 
work. Often when questioned about the growth of his many 
undertakings he would say, “I let myself be guided by events.” 
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But it was clear that he was already mapping out his educa- 

tional work, and within twelve months the number of his 

charges had reached six hundred. These were too many to care 

for adequately in the restricted space of the house, and therefore 

two new Oratories were established in other parts of Turin, the 

first in 1847 and the second in 1849. In many ways the Oratories 

were like clubs, or the French patronages, but with the addition of 
a definite educational programme and a clear spiritual purpose. 

In order to cope with the numbers, the more intelligent of the 

older boys were given the task of teaching the elements of differ- 

ent subjects to beginners, leaders and teachers being thus drawn 

from the ranks of the young people themselves. This scheme was 

so successful that in 1847, after a visit from a group of inspectors, 

the evening classes were given an annual grant. Don Bosco also 

wrote textbooks for use in his school. None suitable were in exist- 

ence, and so he followed his general rule of supplying what was 

lacking. They ranged over subjects as far apart as the history of 
Italy and the metrical decimal system. It is interesting to note 

that the former, a History of Italy, was translated into English and 

was published in England in 1881. The Evening Institute, part 

recreational and part educational, which has come into such 

prominence in the last ten years, was a flourishing concern 
under the direction of Don Bosco a hundred years ago. 

But his enterprise did not end there. There were scores of 
young men who came into Turin looking for work and who had 
no lodgings or hope of finding any. They too had to be taken 
care of, and so a workers’ hostel came into being which soon had 
thirty young apprentices living in the intimate family atmo- 
sphere that it provided. By the time that Don Bosco had been a 
priest for ten years he had revolutionized the method of ap- 
proach to young workers in the city of Turin. Always mindful of 
his dream, he sought out the toughest and the most incorrigible, 
and nearly always his magnetic personality triumphed. Of 
course there were disappointments, times when his confidence 
was abused. For example, the first group that he sheltered, in 
the early days of the hostel plan, decamped after the first night’s 
lodging, taking with them the sheets and blankets off the beds. 
On the other hand, the tale of his successes far exceeds that of 
his failures. There is one example so amazing as to be almost un- 
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believable. At Easter he gave a retreat to the lads in the chief 
reformatory in Turin. At the end of it he asked the Governor’s 
permission to take them all out, three hundred of them, for a 
picnic in one of the royal parks some way outside the city. The 
Governor was more than dubious, and the matter was finally 
referred to the Minister of the Interior, who, allowing curiosity 
to conquer the official mind, gave the requisite permission. And 
so they set forth, three hundred of them, with their food and 
drink on a donkey and not a guard or warder in sight. The day 
passed happily without incident; unless one could call the 
triumphant return an incident—Don Bosco seated on the 
donkey, surrounded by the three hundred “juvenile delin- 
quents’’, arriving at the gates of the prison in the cool of the 
evening. His gentleness, kindness and trust had conquered 
where a harsher attitude would have failed. 
The Saint himself explained the basis of his method thus: 


*‘There are two systems of education: one may be called the 
repressive, the other the preventive system. The former aims at 
bringing up a man by force, by the use of restraint and punish- 
ment when the law has been transgressed, and the fault com- 
mitted. Thé latter seeks to educate him with mildness, and there- 
fore helps him in a kindly manner to observe the law, and sets 
before him the means most suitable and most efficacious for that 
purpose. This is precisely the system that we use. Here care is 
taken, in the first place, to infuse into the hearts of the boys the 
holy fear of God, to instil in them a love of virtue and a horror of 
vice. .. . They are directed and sustained in the way of virtue by 
timely and judicious advice, and especially by the practices of 
piety and religion. They also receive, as far as possible, friendly 
assistance in recreation, in school, in their work. They are en- 
couraged by admonitions, and as soon as they show signs of for- 
getting their duty, they are charitably admonished and recalled 
to better sentiments. In a word, every means which Christian 
charity suggests is made use of to induce them to do what is right 
and avoid what is wrong, from a motive of conscience enlight- 
ened and guided by religion.” 


It is perhaps not without significance that Don Bosco was 
expressing such sentiments and, more important, putting them 
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into practice, at a time when, at least in England, Dotheboys the 
Hall was a scarcely exaggerated description of the educational tra 
system. bu 

Another enterprise of Don Bosco’s was to establish a series of an 
workshops for teaching trades to his boys who wanted to be ha 
skilled artisans. It was another illustration of his saying that he an 
had no plans except those that circumstances dictated. He be- his 
gan in 1853 with a shoemakers’ and tailors’ shop. Both were fel 
called into being because his “family” had to be clothed and an 
shod, and he decided that it would be cheaper and more of 
efficient for them to do it themselves. Two years later he set up th 
a carpenters’ shop and a binders’ shop. The scope of training thi 
offered was further increased by the addition of a small printing an 
press—destined to become one of the greatest printing works in ve 
Europe—and an ironwork shop. It was typical of Don Bosco rig 
that he started the latter because there was a lot of old iron lying in 
round, left over from construction work, and he felt that it ought no 
not to be wasted. All this in itself was a great work of trail-blaz- for 
ing in the field of technical education. But it went further than ey 
this. Don Bosco understood the importance of the young lads’ 
finding suitable jobs, work suited to their capacities and incli- nc 
nations. When he had apprentices in his hostels who were serv- of 
ing their time in workshops in the city he used to keep in touch sh 
with their masters to make sure they had found the right niche. m 
When he had established his own training workshops this super- ex 
vision was developed. The apprentices were not thrust pell-mell ar 
into the workshops, to become jacks of all trades and masters of es 
none. There was a certain selective process whereby the teachers th 
discovered the job which suited the lad best, and for which he tu 
was best suited. The importance of Vocational Guidance in in 
assisting young workers to make the best of their talents is com- of 
ing to be appreciated only in comparatively recent times. Yet w 
such guidance existed, at least in a simple form, in Turin one re 
hundred years ago. 

In all these undertakings Don Bosco showed a dogged deter- m 
mination and a strength of will that carried him through his in 
difficulties and always kept him, as he wanted to be, in the van he 
of progress. Despite various chronic bodily afflictions—varicose a] 
veins made walking difficult for him from early middle age until C 
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the end of his life—he was always physically strong. In his por- 
traits one is struck by the gentle yet piercing eyes under the 
bushy eyebrows, the square jaw with its determined mouth— 
and the hands. His hands were the strong, stubby-fingered, 
harsh hands of a worker. Ratio et manus, enlightened, sustained 
and strengthened by the Holy Spirit. Only a few years before 
his death, when he was sixty-eight, he amused himself and his 
fellow guests at a reception by cracking walnuts between thumb 
and forefinger. Yet he drove his body hard, reducing his hours 
of sleep to the minimum and working every hour of the day at 
the ever-increasing number of projects he had begun. Naturally, 
this took its toll, and sometimes he would fall asleep standing, 
and even on one occasion he dropped off in the middle of a con- 
versation with the President of the Council in Florence. His 
right eye was injured when he was caught in an electric storm 
in 1856, and thenceforth it grew steadily worse through his 
nocturnal reading, writing and proof-correcting. Ten years be- 
fore his death he had lost the use of it altogether, and the left 
eye began to fail. 

None of these things disturbed the calm of his sturdy nature, 
nor abated the energy with which he applied himself to his work 
of building. Interwoven with this strength of character was a 
shrewdness which rarely played him false. One mistake he 
made was to take over a newspaper which was on the point of 
extinction, and which had a political bias. It failed completely, 
and thereafter he eschewed politics, although he did not under- 
estimate their importance. Throughout the troubled period of 
the Risorgimento his work went on, with little or no serious dis- 
turbance. He placed himself above the political battlefield, say- 
ing, ““My politics are those of the Our Father.” As a consequence 
of this remoteness from political intrigue he was on easy terms 
with all the liberal leaders, Cavour, Crispi, Rattazzi and the 
rest. Not only were they his friends, they were his benefactors. 

Through these friendships he was able to act as an inter- 
mediary between the Vatican and the Government, particularly 
in the vexed question of the appointment of bishops. Naturally, 
he suffered attacks from both sides. Many Catholics did not 
approve of this priest who ate at the tables of anti-clerical 
Cabinet Ministers, and seemed thoroughly at home with Free- 
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masons and Liberals. But to them he replied, “If between a 
soul to be saved and my attempt to save it stood the devil him- 
self, waiting for me to take off my hat in order to pass him and 
reach that soul, I would not hesitate for a moment.” On the 
other hand, even his friendliest relations with the Government 
did not prevent his Oratories from being searched by the agents 
of the Ministry of the Interior, or his pupils from being ques- 
tioned to discover whether they were being taught anti- 
patriotic doctrines. To their accusations on one occasion he 
answered: ‘‘It seems to me that in collecting together some 
hundreds of boys and keeping them steadily in the path of duty, 
I have honestly collaborated with you in maintaining public 
order. There you have all my politics.” At another time he 
summed up his attitude in these words: “Priest at the altar, 
priest in the confessional, priest among my boys, priest in the 
king’s palace or in his minister’s offices, I will be nothing but a 
priest.”” The success of his policy was shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century he was the only 
priest in the new Italy who maintained continuous and friendly 
contact with its founders. 

All this might very well have been one man’s life-work, but 
Don Bosco ventured out into many other fields. Like his patron, 
St Francis de Sales, he was a confirmed pamphleteer, being his 
own writer, editor and publisher of pamphlets on apologetics, 
history and doctrine. He founded two great congregations, one 
of men and one of women. To assist them he brought into being 
the Association of Salesian Co-operators. He toured unceasingly 
through Italy and France to collect money for his own works 
and then, at the instigation of the Holy Father, to collect for the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart in Rome. Notwithstanding, his 
thoughts went back continually to his work for young people. 
To this he returns in his last testament to his co-operators, where 
he thanks them for helping him in his “task of giving a Christian 
education to a host of poor children, thus helping them to be- 
come virtuous, hard-working men, capable of supporting their 
families, useful to society, and above all able to save their souls 
and gain a happy eternity’’. Later in the same document he re- 
iterates the point: “‘I would like to tell you that the most effica- 
cious means of obtaining pardon for sins and security in the 
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future life is charity shown to little children: Uni ex minimis, to 
‘one of the most destitute’, as we have ben told by Jesus, our 
Divine Master.” When he died in his seventy-third year at the 
Oratory in Turin he left as a monument to his work thousands 
of workers’ families, not in Italy alone but all over the world, 
who owed their security and their faith to his pioneering work 
for youth. His methods have never been called into question, 
rather they have gradually taken their place in all organized 
youth work. Once again the Christian religion has showed the 
way to the rest of the world, and the world must follow. 
Joun Fitzsimons 





THE VICARS APOSTOLIC OF ENGLAND 
II. Att ENGLAND AS ONE VICARIATE 


1623-1624. William Bishop, Bp. of Chalcedon. 
1625-1655. Richard Smith, Bp. of Chalcedon. 
1655-1685. Vacant. 


1685-1688. John Leyburn, Bp. of Adrumetum. 


T would, of course, be impossible to describe here, even in 

outline, the achievements and difficulties of the various Vicars 
Apostolic, for that would necessitate writing the history of the 
Church in this land for some two hundred years, and more- 
over that has already been fully done in various historical 
works. Rather is it the aim of the present writer to give some 
brief account of the organization and of its expansion, and to 
rescue from oblivion, as it were, the names of so many of those 
Vicars Apostolic to whom we owe so much. A few of these, such 
as Challoner, Milner and Ullathorne, stand out above their 
fellows and their names are household words, while at least 
something of their lives is known to the average educated Catho- 
lic, even if not to Macaulay’s mythical schoolboy; but the re- 
mainder are for the most part unknown, even as names, to very 
many. Yet the complete list of those who held this high office 
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makes very interesting reading, and it is much to be desired that 
some competent writer should produce a full-length volume 
dealing with each of them individually. Such a work would not 
only do long-delayed justice to a group of fearless men who have 
rendered superlative service to the Church, but would also be 
full of interest. Meanwhile we can here but scrape the surface of 
a rich mine. 

And first, in order to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the subject, 
the reader may perhaps be reminded that there were three 
stages in the development of the English Vicariates. Thus, from 
1623 till 1688 the whole country (and for part of the time Scot- 
land as well) was under one Vicar Apostolic, as indicated at the 
head of this article. Then in the latter year England was divided 
up into four Vicariates, known respectively as the London Dis- 
trict, the Midland District, the Northern District, and the 
Western District, each under its own Vicar Apostolic. This 
arrangement endured until as recently as 1840, when there 
was a further subdivision, the whole country being divided in 
eight Vicariates. Under this system the above-mentioned four 
Vicariates remained, though with greatly reduced territory (and 
the Midland District was henceforth called the Central District), 
while in addition there were created four new districts, known 
as the Lancashire District, the Yorkshire District, the Eastern 
District, and the Welsh District. It was under this system that 
the Church in England was governed when the Hierarchy was 
eventually restored in 1850. 

Such was the eventual development of the organization. 
But to return to our immediate concern, the first of these stages : 
we have seen that Rome, following on ‘the comparative failure 
of the Archpriests, had decided to appoint a Vicar Apostolic. 
Accordingly, by the Letter Apostolic Ecclesia Romana of Pope 
Gregory XV, dated 23 March, 1623, that intention was carried 
into effect, a Vicar Apostolic being appointed to rule the 
Church in England as the Delegate of the Pope. The man 
chosen for this responsible task, and the first of the long series of 
forty-six! Vicars Apostolic in England, was William Bishop, 
who was consecrated in Paris as Bishop of Chalcedon on 4 June 
of that year, and who had been one of the chief opponents of the 


1 Excluding two who, though appointed by the Holy See, declined the office. 
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Archpriest Blackwell. That Dr Bishop had plenty of courage and 
was fully ready to suffer for the Faith is clear from the fact that 
before becoming Vicar Apostolic he had already suffered im- 
prisonment three times at the hands of the English Government. 
The first time had been forty years earlier when as a young 
priest he landed in this country in 1582 and was at once 
arrested. On that occasion he spent three years in prison, but on 
being freed and banished he was back again in 1593, and soon 
afterwards was again in prison and again banished. The third 
occasion was in 1612, when he was confined in the Gatehouse. 
Now, eleven years after that last confinement, he was returning 
once more, this time as a bishop. He managed to get ashore at 
midnight unrecognized, and on landing he walked thirteen 
miles from Dover to the house of Sir William Roper, where he 
was hospitably received. In character he was gentle and was 
beloved by all those of his flock who came in contact with him, 
so that he succeeded in the great feat of temporarily reconciling 
the secular and regular clergy. Dividing the country into six 
Vicariates, ruled on his behalf by six Vicars General, he set up 
a system of Church government by Deans and Archdeacons. 
Furthermore, he established a Chapter of twenty-four Canons, 
which he called the Chapter of the English Church, and which 
was subsequently to have far-reaching influence; but un- 
happily he died? after ruling for only one year. 

After a delay of some nine months a successor was appointed 
in the person of Dr Richard Smith, who, like his predecessor, 
was to rule the faithful in Scotland as well as in England, and 
who, like him, was consecrated in Paris to the see of Chalcedon. 
It is interesting to note that his faculties included permission to 
administer Confirmation sine vestibus pontificalibus in case of 
necessity in both countries. On his arrival? in England in April, 
1625, the new bishop soon showed that he had very decided 
views and a firm will, for he made many regulations which by 
no means pleased all. Notably he declared that no one might 
hear confessions unless approved by him (the regulation which 
had caused strife between the Regulars and the late bishop), 


1 At Bishop’s Court, the home of Sir Basil Brooke. 
_* As soon as his arrival became known the Protestant bishops protested to the 
King, and a proclamation was issued against him. 
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and he sought to force the laity to support the clergy financially, 
though this brought them into great danger with the civil 
authority. But he was autocratic and lacking in tact, and many 
of his actions and decrees displeased the Holy See, as it was 
considered that he was exceeding his powers; and accordingly 
he was informed from Rome that he was not a true Ordinary, as 
he was not Bishop of England, but Bishop of Chalcedon in Asia, 
with limited and revocable faculties. He was also told that, as 
such, his consent was not necessary in order that priests who had 
been sent by the Pope (as had the Regulars) might hear con- 
fessions. At this stage the Government took a hand, forbidding 
anyone to conceal the bishop and putting a price on his head. 
It is clear that the Holy See thought that Bishop Smith was 
aggravating the dissensions with the Regulars, and eventually 
the Holy Father issued a Brief lamenting these feuds and reserv- 
ing all judgement of such matters to himself, and again declared 
valid all confessions made to Regulars without the consent of 
the bishop. On receipt of this Brief Dr Smith informed Rome 
that in such circumstances it would be useless for him to remain 
in England and asked for his resignation to be accepted. His 
request was promptly granted, and in 1631, therefore, he left 
England, Pope Urban at the same time ordering that he was not 
to be allowed to return thither. In truth the bishop had had an 
exceedingly difficult task, and whatever course he took he was 
sure to meet with opposition ; none the less he had many friends 
in England amongst both the secular clergy and the laity, and 
these did their best to prevent his departure. While he was in 
this country he lived for the most part in the house of the French 
Ambassador, and there carried out pontifical ceremonies with 
much dignity and performed many confirmations. But his 
enemies were irreconcilable, not indeed on personal grounds, 
but because of the principles involved ; and it was now clear that 
the rule of Vicars Apostolic in England would be practically 
impossible until they were given ample jurisdiction not only 
over the Secular clergy, but over the Regulars also. But the time 
for that was not yet. Meanwhile Dr Smith himself remained in 
Paris for the rest of his life, and died there in 1655 at the age of 
88. 
There followed a long period of more than fifty years during 
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which there was no bishop in England: a great calamity for the 
Catholics. Throughout this interval (1631-1685) the Chapter, 
headed by its Dean, which had been established by the first 
Vicar Apostolic, and which was more or less recognized by 
Rome, acted as the governing body of the Church in England, 
but at frequent intervals it sent petitions to Rome for the ap- 
pointment of a bishop. It particularly stressed that it was an 
“Ordinary” that was wanted—not a Vicar Apostolic. The latter, 
it said, “would be directly against the King’s command, very 
offensive to the State, provided against by our ancient laws, and 
extremely dangerous to the Catholics of England.” In 1669 the 
Holy See actually determined to make Philip Howard, the 
Dominican, Vicar Apostolic of England, and in the next year 
Propaganda passed a Decree to that effect, while in 1672 a Brief 
approved by the Pope was actually issued appointing him to this 
office as Bishop of Helenopolis. But the opposition of Charles IT, 
together with doubts expressed in certain quarters as to whether 
Howard had sufficient capacity for the task, prevented the publi- 
cation of the appointment, and nothing came of it. Three years 
later Howard became a Cardinal, and as Cardinal-Protector of 
England strove hard to restrain the injudicious zeal of James IT, 
which did so much harm to the Church. 

But in spite of the lack of a bishop Catholics had had some 
remarkable privileges even under Charles II, largely through 
the influence of his Queen, Catherine of Braganza. Thus in 1669 
the number of Secular priests in the country had increased to 
230, while there were 120 Jesuits, 80 Benedictines, 55 Francis- 
cans, and a few Carmelites and Dominicans. But much more 
striking was the fact that Charles permitted the English Bene- 
dictines to establish a community of ten monks in the Chapel 
Royal at Somerset House, where they were even allowed to wear 
their habits. Moreover, in 1667 they held their Fifteenth General 
Chapter in St James’s Palace itself, where later they founded 
another monastery of 14 monks when James II became King, as 
well as a Priory in Clerkenwell. It was in Charles’s reign that 
the English College in Rome issued a Report stating that up to 
1667 that College had sent 410 priests to England, of whom 130 
had been imprisoned or tortured, and more than 40 had been 
martyred. 
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It has already been seen that throughout this century the 
two chief causes of trouble amongst Catholics were the Oath of 
Allegiance and the question of jurisdiction as regards the Regu- 
lars. It may be as well at this point to conclude the treatment of 
these matters. After James II came to the throne there was no 
further trouble over the Oath, until one hundred years later, 
when it again became a burning question in connection with 
the passing of a Relief Act for Catholics. For although after the 
Revolution of 1688 a new Oath was imposed by William ITI it 
was unobjectionable, as it only demanded “allegiance” without 
making any mention of the thorny subject of the Deposing 
Power of the Pope. The other problem took much longer to 
solve, and to reach that solution we must anticipate somewhat. 
The Secular clergy still desired a bishop and they blamed the 
Jesuits for the fact that they had not got one, though, in point of 
fact, the Benedictines were equally opposed to such an appoint- 
ment. This was partly because of the disturbance caused by 
Blackloism,! which had the support of many of the Chapter, 
which body was also generally considered to be “‘Gallican”’ toa 
man; and the Regulars feared that if a bishop were appointed 
he would to a great extent be a tool of the Chapter in spreading 
such ideas. Moreover, as regards their faculties, the Regulars 
had received these direct from the Holy See itself, and hence did 
not admit that they needed the authorization of a bishop. But in 
1696 Rome decided that so long as the Vicars Apostolic existed 
all other jurisdiction ceased, and thenceforth the Regulars were 
subject, as regards their pastoral duties, to the Vicar Apostolic 
of the district in which they lived. Similarly, from that date the 
Chapter lost all jurisdiction. But friction continued till the issue 
of a Decree in 1745, against which both the Franciscan Bishop 
Prichard of the Western District and his Coadjutor the Bene- 
dictine Bishop York protested, as having been obtained sur- 
reptitiously. Finally this Decree was confirmed by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV’s Bull Apostolicum Ministerium of 30 May, 1753, which, 
so far as the era of the Vicars Apostolic was concerned,? finally 


1 Blackloe, a priest, had published many works setting forth strange philoso- 
phical and theological views. These were condemned by the University of Douay 
in 1660, and by the Inquisition. Eventually he recanted unreservedly. 

2 After the restoration of the Hierarchy the whole matter of the jurisdiction of 
the bishops over the Regulars was finally settled by Pope Leo XIII’s Bull Romanos 
Pontifices of 1880, 
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settled the matter, and remained the constitution of the Church 
in England until the restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850. 

But to get back to the period which we had reached: the ac- 
cession of James II naturally brought about great changes, of 
which one in particular concerns us here. It was decided at 
Rome on 6 August, 1685, chiefly at the instance of Cardinal 
Howard, acting on behalf of the King, to send a bishop once 
more to England ; but to the disgust of the Chapter and the anger 
of the King, it was once more to be a Vicar Apostolic and not an 
“Ordinary”. James, in fact, at first refused to receive the new 
Vicar Apostolic, but soon relented, and indeed granted him an 
annual pension of £1000. The Dean of the Chapter, and Drs. 
Godden and Giffard (the future Bishop), protested to the King, 
who at first promised he would not receive anyone with the title 
of Vicar Apostolic. But “‘a certain party prevailed with the King 
to receive him as such” (Kirk), and the Dean was told by King 
James, “we must be content with what the Pope has ordained”. 
But the clergy never freely consented to the arrangement. The 
man chosen for this onerous post was Dr John Leyburn, who was 
secretary and auditor to Cardinal Howard, and had been Presi- 
dent of Douai College. He was very highly thought ofin all circles 
and was specially charged with the task of trying to moderate the 
imprudent zeal of the King—in which he had no more success 
than the rest of the King’s advisers, including the Papal Nuncio. 

Consecrated in Rome on g September, 1685, Dr Leyburn 
reached this country in October, and soon found himself over- 
whelmed with work.! As it was more than fifty years since there 
had last been a bishop in England one of his most pressing 
duties was the carrying out of innumerable confirmations, and 
in 1687 he made a lengthy tour of the northern counties for this 
purpose, when it is said that he confirmed nearly 21,000 on that 
occasion alone. Meanwhile James II was going ahead with his 
well-meant and ambitious schemes, which were causing his 
advisers, and indeed all the English Catholics, the liveliest 
apprehensions. It is not necessary here to detail these, but one 
of them is our particular concern. James had decided that one 
bishop was not sufficient for the whole country, and in this he 


1 He also had charge of the Catholics in the English possessions in the West 
Indies and in North America. 
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was probably right. In this, moreover, he had the support of 
Bishop Leyburn. Accordingly a request was made to Rome for 
the appointment of three more bishops, and on 12 January, 
1688, Propaganda passed a decree granting it. This received the 
approval of Pope Innocent XI, who issued three Briefs on 30 
January, dividing the country into four parts, each to be ruled 
by a Vicar Apostolic, named in the Briefs, whose authority and 
jurisdiction, like those of Bishop Leyburn, were limited ad 
Nostrum et Sedis Apostolicae beneplacitum. ‘Thus was set up, on the 
very eve of the Revolution which was to drive James from his 
throne and to shatter all his dreams, that organization which 
he had hoped would bring about the Catholicizing of the whole 
country. Dis aliter visum ; but though the crushing blow fell, yet 
the four Vicariates endured, and for the next hundred and fifty 
years were the foundation upon which the building up of the 
Church in this land laboriously and unremittingly proceeded. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
MARIOLOGY 


ARIAN questions continue to loom large in theological 
discussions, particularly in periodical literature; and so 
firm is the hold that Mary’s co-redemptive function still retains 
upon the attention of writers that even the doctrine of the As- 
sumption, prominent though this is, has hardly yet succeeded in 
relegating it to the second place. The two subjects, one in which 
the meaning of a doctrine is debated and the other where it is a 
question of definability, present a fascinating object-lesson in 
theological method ; and it may therefore be worth while to de- 
vote the present Notes to their consideration. 

Fr Dillenschneider’s recent book, Marie au service de notre 
rédemption,: has been justly acclaimed as one of the best so far 


1 Hagenau, 1947. 
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written in defence of the opinion that Mary co-operated directly 
in objective redemption ; and the brief examination of it which 
the courtesy of a friend has enabled us to make prompts us to 
add our tribute, especially to the industry and erudition with 
which the author endeavours, in the first part of his work, to 
trace what he considers to be the “living tradition” of the 
Church on this subject to its origins in the deposit of faith. Those 
who disagree with his view, however, will question the legiti- 
macy and the usefulness of a method which would take the 
“faith” of the Church as its starting point. Reviewing the book 
in Marianum,! Fr Carol, O.F.M., himself an ardent supporter of 
the view in question, strongly recommends the process of argu- 
ment which begins with the faith ‘“‘quae circa factum Core- 
demptionis (in ordine objectivo) in Ecclesia nostris temporibus 
viget’”; at the same time deprecating the approach of those 
writers who, as he puts it, deny a priori the possibility of any co- 
operation in objective redemption. One of the chief objections 
to this way of describing the “status quaestionis” is that it places 
opponents at an unfair disadvantage. They are no longer in the 
perfectly respectable position of disagreeing, for reasons that 
they consider convincing, with an opinion held by a great num- 
ber of theologians ; instead, they are virtually branded as scep- 
tics, if not something worse, who allow theological difficulties to 
prevent them from accepting a doctrine concerning which 
“faith flourishes in the Church”. For the real question at issue 
is precisely whether the opinion defended by Fr Dillenschneider 
and Fr Carol is in fact established in the faith of the Church. 
Admittedly Catholic tradition from the earliest times and the 
teaching of the Church today attribute to Our Lady an intimate 
and unique association with the redemptive work of her divine 
Son. But so long as there are theologians of note who find the 
statements of tradition and of the living magisterium on this 
subject quite consistent with the opinion that Mary’s redemp- 
tive co-operation was restricted to the subjective order, and 
until it is conclusively proved that they can only mean that she 
had a direct part in objective redemption, so long is it illegiti- 
mate to speak of this latter opinion as established in the faith of 
the Church, and so long will it be nugatory to regard it as the 


1 April—July 1948, pp. 307-8 
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starting point, and not the terminus, of a theological demon- 
stration.t That Our Lady should have had any direct part in 
the objective redemption of which she is herself the chief bene- 
ficiary is a doctrine so mysterious, so full of difficulty, that the 
theologian who would claim adherence to it is bound to demon- 
strate, and not to assume, that it is what the Church believes. 

It is the contention of Fr Lennerz, S.J., in two long articles 
which he devotes to an examination of Fr Dillenschneider’s 
book,? that there is no proof of a living tradition in the Church 
concerning this opinion. He finds no trace of it in the liturgy of 
the present day nor, unless they are interpreted according to 
preconceived notions, in the pronouncements of recent Popes. 
Step by step he follows Fr Dillenschneider back through the 
centuries, applying strictly the principles of interpretation 
which the importance of the matter demands; theologians of 
the nineteenth century, of the eighteenth, of the seventeenth, of 
the period of the counter-Reformation, the great masters of the 
scholastic age, mediaeval writers—all are examined in turn and 
found to yield little or no evidence of the tradition to which 
such confident appeal is made. No serious student of the subject 
can afford to neglect either Fr Dillenschneider’s marshalling of 
the evidence or Fr Lennerz’s careful and painstaking review of 
it. 

The same supposition, that the Church believes this doc- 
trine, guides Fr Dillenschneider in his search for an answer to 
the famous difficulty: How could Mary, whose co-redemptive 
activity presupposes objective redemption, herself have had any 
part in bringing it about? The author finds a solution in the 
distinction between two “‘modes”’ of objective redemption, one 
by which Mary benefits and in which her merits have no part, 
and the other by which the rest of the human race is redeemed 
and in which her merits are taken into account together with 
the merits of Christ. “If we maintain this twofold mode of re- 
demption,” he writes (p. 330), “it is not a priort nor out of any 
desire to erect an arbitrary construction; it is because this dis- 
tinction is imposed on us by the fact of Mary’s direct co-opera- 
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1 For the meaning of the distinction between the subjective and objective orders 
of redemption, see THE CLERGY REviIEW, 1942, XXII, pp. 193-203. 

2 Gregorianum, XXVIII (1947), pp. 574-73 XXIX (1948), pp. 118-41. The 
two articles are obtainable in pamphlet form. 
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tion in our objective redemption, guaranteed by the living tra- 
dition of the Church.” It may be remarked that the novelty of 
this view of redemption is only thinly veiled by the use of the 
word ‘“‘modes”’ ; in fact a redemption that includes the merits of 
Our Lady is really distinct from one that does not, and there- 
fore the theory really postulates two objective redemptions. 
And so the fundamental difference of method becomes palpably 
manifest. For Fr Dillenschneider it is so certain that Mary co- 
operated directly in objective redemption that he is prepared, 
in favour of that view, to revise the accepted theology of re- 
demption itself. His opponents reply, in effect : It is certain (not 
a priori but on firm scriptural and traditional grounds) that 
there is only one objective redemption ; but if there is only one 
objective redemption Mary cannot have directly co-operated in 
it; therefore the title of Co-redemptrix cannot mean that Our 
Lady co-operated in objective redemption. The question of 
method is thus reduced to this: Must we take it as accepted 
doctrine that Mary is Co-redemptrix in the objective order and 
modify our soteriology accordingly? Or is it more scientific to 
set out from what has hitherto been regarded as clear and defi- 
nite—i.e. that the co-redemptive activity of the redeemed is con- 
fined to the subjective order of application—and so accord to 
the Mother of God the pre-eminent and peerless place in that 
order which is her right? 

Solved ‘or unsolved, solved in this way or in that, there can be 
little doubt that the difficulty arising from the concepts of merit 
and satisfaction is embarrassing for the theologians we have in 
mind. It is consequently not surprising to find that some of them 
are prepared to by-pass it with a “‘dato sed non concesso”’. Fr 
Merkelbach, O.P., for example,! suggests that we may abstract 
from the controversy about Our Lady’s merit and satisfaction ; 
that the application of these notions to Mary’s co-redemptive 
activity may be regarded as a theological explanation not to be 
insisted upon. In any case, however, Mary’s true co-operation 
in objective redemption is necessarily implied in the Eve-Mary 
antithesis.? Merit or no merit, it is certain that, just as Eve was 
the moral cause of our ruin by inducing Adam to commit origi- 
nal sin, so Mary was the “occasional and inducing cause”’ of 


1 Mariologia, Desclée, De Brouwer, Paris, 1939. 2 Op cit., p. 332. 
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our redemption (p. 77). She believed the message of the angel, 
she freely and obediently consented to the conception of Christ, 
she clothed Him in passible flesh, carefully nourished and pro- 
tected Him, “thus inducing Him to redeem and save us”’ (p. 78). 
““Itaque,”’ he writes on another page (342), ‘““consensu, desiderio 
ac affectu moraliter movebat et dispositive inducebat Filium ad 
redemptionem generis humani perficiendam.” 

Is all this indeed implied in the doctrine that Mary is the 
Second Eve? With regard to Mary’s remote co-operation in 
objective redemption there has never been any serious differ- 
ence of opinion among theologians: by her free consent to the 
divine Motherhood she co-operated proximately in the Incar- 
nation and therefore remotely in the Redemption of which it 
was a necessary prerequisite. The Fathers of the Church have 
always seen in Mary’s obedience on the occasion of the Annun- 
ciation the antithesis of Eve’s disobedience in the garden of 
Eden. No one doubts, either, that Mary’s initial obedience con- 
tinued in a persevering acquiescence in the divine will that her 
divine Son should redeem mankind by His passion and death; 
and the Popes are doing nothing more than voicing the sentiment 
of Tradition when they say that “by reason of this communion 
of sorrow and purpose between Mary and Christ she merited to 
be called the Restorer of a lost world . . .; that because she ex- 
cels all in sanctity and union with Christ, and because she was 
associated by Christ Himself in the work of saving humanity, she 
merits for us in equity what Christ merited in justice” (Pius X). 
It is one thing, however, to say that Our Lady was united with 
Christ in obedience to the divine will, and to see in that perfect 
communion between Mother and Son the measure of her merit 
for us. But it is an entirely different thing to say that Mary’s ac- 
quiescence in the divine decree exerted any moral influence on 
Christ Himself; that she “moved” or “induced” Him to redeem 
us. Are we to suppose that God’s eternal decree that Christ 
should die for our salvation was binding upon Him only on con- 
dition that Mary consented? This, perhaps, is not inconceiv- 
able. But one can hardly regard as unreasonable those theo- 
logians who, mindful of the Redeemer’s appeal to His Father’s 
will as the sole standard and guide of His action, demand 
clear proofs from the sources of revelation before admitting 
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that the Father’s decree was subject to any such restricting 
condition. 

When we turn to consider the doctrine of the Assumption 
and its definability we are on entirely different ground. In con- 
trast to the question we have just been discussing, here the 
essential meaning of the doctrine—that Our Lady is in heaven 
glorified in body and soul—is clear and undoubted. Again in 
contrast to the controverted question of Mary’s co-redemptive 
activity, the doctrine of the Assumption is firmly established in 
the faith of the Church; it is inconceivable that any Catholic 
should deny it. Evidently therefore the investigation in this case 
must take the faith of the Church as its starting point, as an in- 
controvertible fact that needs to be accounted for. What is the 
source of this certain conviction in the Catholic Church, the in- 
fallible guardian and exponent of revealed truth? 

The unbeliever, who conceives of the Church after the 
manner of a purely human society, might explain this universal 
belief of Catholics by suggesting that what began as a pious 
legend has now, under the influence of a growing devotion to 
Our Lady, come to be regarded, mistakenly, as a historical fact. 
And here it is worth remarking that an atmosphere favourable 
to this suggestion is created especially by the device of consider- 
ing the Assumption exclusively as an event belonging to the 
past. By this means attention is adroitly distracted from Our 
Lady’s present glorified condition—which constitutes the es- 
sence of the doctrine—and diverted to an earthly event of the 
first century concerning which the evidence available may well 
be fragmentary and unconvincing. It thus becomes very easy to 
concentrate the critical faculty upon legendary accounts, apoc- 
ryphal embroideries, myths and fables, and so encourage the 
suspicion that the Church’s belief in the Assumption has no 
firmer basis than a tissue of legend to which religious sentiment 
has contrived to lend a fictitious consistency. For this reason it 
is of the highest importance to notice that the glorification of 
Mary in body and soul is a fact of the supernatural order, which 
is not verifiable with certainty by any purely historical evi- 
dence; that the substance of the doctrine of the Assumption is 
concerned with what “eye has not seen nor ear heard”. Evi- 
dently a necessary presupposition to this doctrine is the fact 
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that Our Lady’s body has been removed from the sphere of our 
earthly experience; and the circumstances of this translation 
may have been such as to be historically verifiable. Neverthe- 
less it is by no means impossible that the transference of Mary’s 
body to heaven should have been accomplished “‘in such a way 
as to be impervious to the senses and thus be removed altogether 
from the sphere of historical. investigation”.1 Hence the argu- 
ments for the Assumption are to be sought not in purely his- 
torical sources, but in Scripture and Tradition, the sources of 
revelation and of theology. The theologian’s task may be his- 
torical, but he will be investigating not the history of an earthly 
event, but the history of a doctrine. And because for him the 
Church is still today, as she has always been in the past, the 
Bride of Christ animated by the Spirit of truth, he will turn first 
to listen to her voice. 

This is the reason why many of the recent studies on this 
subject have been concerned with the monumental work of G. 
Hentrich and R. G. De Moos, Petitiones de assumptione corporea 
B.V.M. in caelum definienda ad Sanctam Sedem delatae,? which sets 
forth the text of the petitions for the definition of the Assump- 
tion that reached the Holy See between the years 1869 and 
1940, and then by means of a careful analysis (dogmatic, geo- 
graphical and historical) arrives at the conclusion that they 
constitute a clear proof of the Church’s unanimous consent that 
the doctrine of the Assumption is definable as a revealed truth. 
The legitimacy of this conclusion has been impugned by various 
writers, notably by Fr M. Jugie,? who, among other objections, 
makes the following points: (1) that seventy-three per cent of 
the residential episcopate does not suffice to prove moral unan- 
imity, especially when it is considered that some bishops 
(Italian, for example) represent a much smaller body of the 
faithful than others (Belgian, for example); (2) that the doc- 
trine is not ripe for definition, since it is not agreed among theo- 
logians whether Our Lady died or not; (3) that it is by no 
means certain that every bishop who “petitioned” for the defi- 


1Cf. Mueller, Origo . . . doctrinae evectionis B.V. ad gloriam caelestem, Innsbruck, 
1930. p. 28. Cf. also Renaudin, Assumptio B.V.M. . . ., Marietti, Turin, 1933; chap. 
Ls 


* Vatican, 1942. The two quarto volumes total well over 2,000 pages. 
3 La mort et ’ Assomption de la Sainte Vierge, Vatican, 1944. 
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nition intended to testify as judex fidet that the doctrine is 
divinely revealed ; (4) that many of the reasons adduced by the 
petitioners are devoid of theological value. These ae 
have elicited vigorous replies both from Fr S. Mueller, S.J.,1 and 
from Fr C. Balic¢, O.F.M.,? who deal in detail with each of the 
arguments advanced. It must suffice here to point out briefly 
(1) that the list of petitions of residential bishops is admittedly 
incomplete, and that, for the rest, the bishops are judices fidei not 
as representing the faithful under their charge but as successors 
of the Apostles; (2) that the substance of the doctrine of the 
Assumption is essentially complete even abstracting from the 
question of Our Lady’s death; (3) that the bishops as a whole 
are to be credited with a sense of their high responsibility ; and 
(4) that the judgement of the bishops as judices fidet is indepen- 
dent of the theological arguments they adduce. 

But the situation has altered materially since the publication 
of the Petitiones and of Pére Jugie’s comments upon them. On 1 
May, 1946, the Holy Father addressed a letter to all the bishops 
of the Catholic world asking their opinion as to the definability 
of the Assumption as a dogma of faith ;3 to which, if we may 


1 Gregorianum, 1946 (1). ?Antonianum, 1946, Jan.—Feb. 

3 The letter has now been published in several responsible periodicals, and 
therefore Tut CLercy Review may safely follow their example in reproducing the 
text of it. It runs: 

Venerabilibus Fratribus, Patriarchis, Primatibus, Archiepiscopis, Episcopis 
allisve locorum Ordinariis. . . . 

Deiparae Virginis Mariae cum christifideles adsiduum invocent atque experi- 
vntur auxilium, eam magis magisque colere student; ac quandoquidem amor, si 
cerus altusque pectoribus insideat, ad nova sui ipsius testimonia proferenda pro- 
alivis est, impensioris in eam religionis observantia saeculorum decursum decorare 
utque augere contendunt. Qua de causa—idque Nobis persuasum est—contingit, 
at crebro iam dudum Apostolicae Sedi supplices afferantur litterae—quae quidem 
ab anno MDCCCLXIX ad annum MDCCCCXL receptae, in duo volumina 
compactae ibidemque, opportunis commentationibus illustratae, recens typis ex- 
cusae sunt-—a Patribus Cardinalibus, a Patriarchis, ab Archiepiscopis et Episcopis, 
a Sacerdotibus, a religiosis viris et feminis, a Sodaliciis et a studiorum Universitati- 
bus, ab innumeris denique privatis christifidelibus eo consilio datae, ut sollemni 
oraculo renuntietur et definiatur tamquam dogma fidei Beatam Virginem Mariam 
cum corpore ad Caelum assumptam esse. Ac nemo profecto ignorat id etiam a 
ducentis ferme Vaticani Concilii Patribus, flagrantibus votis, fuisse petitum. 

Nobis autem Christi regno tuendo iuv andoque praepositis, tum quae ei obsunt 
arcendi, tum ea provehendi quae ci prosunt, iugis cura et pervigil debet esse 
officium. Perpendenda igitur investigandaque inde a Summi Pontificatus exordio 
Nobis occurrit quaestio, an memoratis postulationibus, potestate Nostra inter- 
posita, obsecundare liceat, deceat, expediat. Huius rei causa non omisimus neque 
omittimus Deo enixas adhibere preces, ut semper adorandae suae benignitatis con- 
silium Nobis adspiret atque aperiat. 

Ad hoc caelestis lucis propitiandum auxilium Nostris precibus pia contentione 
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believe a “reliable source” mentioned by P. Roschini, O.S.M.,! 
nearly all the bishops had returned favourable replies by the 
beginning of June 1947, only a few questioning the opportune- 
ness of the definition. The present position may therefore be 
fairly summarized as follows: At the time of the publication of 
the Petitiones there was evidence that nearly three quarters of the 
Episcopate had asked spontaneously for the definition of the 
Assumption. In the year 1946 the Holy Father, being doubtless 
impressed by this imposing indication of unanimity, expressly 
asked the bishops for their judgement; and the result appears 
to have been to augment the evidence already existing of a 
morally unanimous desire on the part of the successors of the 
Apostles for the definition of the Assumption as a dogma of 
faith. 

In the light of these developments, and when we further 
consider that the doctrine of the Assumption, understood in its 
restricted sense, is one that of its very nature can be known 
with certainty only from divine revelation, we may perhaps 
rightly conclude, with Fr Bali¢? and Fr Filograssi,? that the fact 
of the revelation of the Assumption is now established and that 
the only theological question remaining is how and where it is 
revealed. All the authors appear to agree that of explicit revela- 
tion there is little or no evidence, and they turn therefore to 
consider in what established doctrines the truth of the Assump- 
tion may be said to be implied. It is at this point that we would 


vestras, Venerabiles Fratres, adiungite. Ad hoc quidem faciendum, dum paterno 
vos adhortamur animo, Decessorum Nostrorum, ac praesertim Pii IX, Deiparam 
sine originali labe conceptam definituri, rationem et viam secuti, enixe vos ro- 
gamus, ut Nobis significare velitis qua devotione, pro sua quisque fide ac pietate, 
clerus popolusque moderamini vestro commissus Beatissimae Virginis Mariae 
Assumptionem prosequatur. Praesertim autem nosse quam maxime cupimus an 
vos, Venerabiles Fratres, pro eximia vestra sapientia et prudentia censeatis 
Assumptionem corpoream Beatissimae Virginis tamquam dogma fidei proponi ac 
definiri posse, et an id cum clero et populo vestro exoptetis. 

Responsa autem expectantes vestra, quae quanto citiora tanto gratiora Nobis 
erunt, Dei munerum largitatem atque opiferae praecelsae Virginis favorem vobis, 
Venerabiles Fratres vestratibusque adprecamur, dum paternae Nostrae benevo- 
lentiae testem et vobis et gregibus curae vestrae commissis Apostolicam Benedic- 
tionem amantissime in Domino impertimus. 


Datum Romae, apud S. Petrum, die 1 mensis Maii anno MCMXLVI Pontifi- 
catus Nostri octavo. 
PIUS PP. XII 


1 Marianum, 1947, p. 269. 
2 Art. cit, 3 Gregorianum, 1948 (1), p. 21. 
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call special attention to an impressive article by Fr G. Phillips, 
which deserves to be carefully studied for an understanding of 
the process by which the theologian unfolds the implicitly re- 
vealed. “On s’imagine parfois l’éaboration dogmatique,”’ he 
writes, ““comme une série de syllogismes 4 développement, ou 
plutét a progression rectiligne. Plus le sorite s’allonge, plus la 
distance augmente par rapport au principe primitif, et les 
chances de trébucher se multiplient en avangant. Mais le type 
ainsi décrit est celui de la déduction mathématique, genre géo- 
métrie euclidienne, et non celui de lanalyse théologique.’”* 
Theological analysis, he rightly observes, is never divorced 
from synthesis. It is fatal to isolate a dogmatic principle from 
its setting in the whole structure of theology and to set out on a 
series of deductions which do not take into account other dog- 
matic principles equally certain. ‘“‘La saine réflexion théo- 
logique se rend parfaitement compte qu’elle ne travaille pas sur 
piéces détachées ; pas un instant, elle ne peut perdre de vue la 
structure de l’ensemble.” The theologian needs a method “‘re- 
spectuse de la totalité”; only so will his analysis result in an 
understanding of revealed truth in depth. And this is why with- 
out faith, a faith that embraces the whole of God’s revelation, 
true theological reasoning becomes impossible. ‘““When reason, 
enlightened by faith,” says the Vatican Council, “‘seeks dili- 
gently, devoutly and soberly, it receives by God’s gift a most 
fruitful understanding of mysteries.” It is not, therefore, by 
considering the Immaculate Conception alone, nor the per- 
petual virginity of Our Lady alone, nor any of the other privi- 
leges of the Mother of God in isolation from one another, that 
we shall find the doctrine of the Assumption implicitly revealed. 
Any single one of these prerogatives might exist in Mary apart 
from each of the others. It is only when he considers them to- 
gether, and, above all, when he studies them in the light of 
Mary’s unique function in the scheme of Redemption, that the 
theologian, already knowing from the faith of the Church that 


1 Marianum, 1948, pp. 81-111. 

? Art. cit., p. 92. The writer appears to have in mind the words of his colleague, 
Fr J. Coppens, ‘‘Souvent, en matiére de mariologie. . .. trop de preuves che- 
vauchent les unes sur les autres, trop de preuves loin de s’étayer, paraissent 
s’affaiblir mutuellement’”’, in an article (Ephem. Theol. Lovan., 1947, pp. 5-35) re- 


markable for the vehemence with which the arguments against the definability of 
the Assumption are urged. 
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the Assumption is a true doctrine, a doctrine revealed by God, 
sees it as integrated in the totality of revealed truth concerning 
Our Lady. 

We have seen that the doctrine of the Assumption in its 
essential sense abstracts from any earthly event, such as the 
death of Our Lady, which may have preceded her bodily glori- 
fication. Despite the doubts of a few of the early Fathers, e.g. 
St Epiphanius, and notwithstanding the obscurity that sur- 
rounds both the place and time of the event, it is commonly 
held that Our Lady died; so that her Assumption was truly an 
anticipated resurrection. A number of modern theologians, how- 
ever (Jugie, Merkelbach, Roschini), having revived ancient 
doubts concerning Our Lady’s death, the question has been 
raised how far this fact should or could be included in the defi- 
nition of the doctrine. Fr Filograssit opportunely reminds us 
that if a historical fact is shown on other grounds to be divinely 
revealed it is definable as such, even though on historical 
grounds it cannot be proved with certainty; and that, on the 
other hand, even though the two facts of the death and resur- 
rection of Our Lady could be fully proved by historical evi- 
dence, it would not follow that they could be said to be divinely 
revealed. He himself associates himself with the common 
opinion, that Our Lady did in fact die, but holds that the defi- 
nition of the Assumption could abstract from it. Fr Bali¢,? how- 
ever, while allowing that, in the abstract, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish between the Assumption understood in the restricted 
sense and the Assumption understood as including the death 
and resurrection of Our Lady, maintains that de facto the doc- 
trine as contained in the teaching of the Church attributes to 
Mary an anticipated resurrection from death; and it is in that 
sense that he defends its definability. 

Distinct from the question of the definability of the Assump- 
tion is the question of the opportuneness of making such a defi- 
nition. Fr Coppens® puts very forcibly the arguments against 
it. As he himself tells us, he has for many years taught apolo- 
getics to Catholic lay-students, and it is natural in consequence 
that he should be especially preoccupied with the difficulties 


1 Art. cit., p. 25. 2 Art. cit., p. 45. 
* In the article cited above, p. 115, n. 2. 
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that a definition of the Assumption is likely to raise in this 
sphere. Will not the enemies of the Church take occasion from 
the definition to reproach her with yielding to “les tendances 
fabulatrices du sentiment religieux”? It would be a calumny, 
granted; but need we give further pretexts to our enemies for 
blasphemy? To this it may be said in reply, with Fr Filograssi 
and others, that the enemies of the Church will scoff at her in 
any case for believing the Assumption as she does, whether she 
defines it as a dogma of faith or not. And it may also be added 
that, whereas it is true that the attacks of heretics have in the 
past frequently occasioned definitions of dogma and so provi- 
dentially assisted doctrinal development, it would be some- 
thing quite new in the history of the Church to find that de- 
velopment retarded or arrested by the fear of what her enemies 
might say. But surely, it is urged, there are times and moments ; 
and today, when it is vital that all Christians should close their 
ranks in defence of the fundamental verities, is certainly not the 
time that the Church ought to choose to antagonize non- 
Catholics by proposing for universal belief such an unessential 
doctrine as that of the Assumption, and thus to place one more 
obstacle in the way of Christian reunion. The answer, of course, 
is that it is not any one single doctrine of the Catholic Church 
that deters non-Catholics from submission, just as it is not any 
one single doctrine that attracts them to the true fold. Whether 
it repel or attract, the fundamental claim.of the Church is that 
she speaks with the authority of Christ. In virtue of that au- 
thority she is the authentic exponent of all religious truth, 
whether of the natural or of the supernatural order. Can it be 
suggested by anyone acquainted with the great encyclicals of the 
past hundred years that the Church neglects her duty of teaching 
those basic doctrines of natural ethics, of human rights and 
duties, which the world appears, today more than ever, to have 
forgotten? But, custodian as she is of the natural order of religious 
truth, the Catholic Church cannot be false to her divine cre- 
dentials and descend to the level of a mere ethical society. Man 
is destined for a supernatural end ; natural goodness cannot sub- 
sist without supernatural grace; natural truth cannot survive in 
the race of fallen humanity unless it is maintained by super- 
natural revelation. And it is of this supernatural revelation that 
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the Church is primarily the infallible guardian and teacher. It is 
on this supernatural truth that her children are nourished, and 
itis by this same revealed truth that all that is natural and funda- 
mental in human nature is safeguarded and sustained. The 
Church must live her integral life. If, then, apparently unper- 
turbed by the apostasy of a large section of the human race, 
she continues in her God-given function of fostering the develop- 
ment of revealed truth, it is not because she has lost all hope of 
bringing non-Catholics back to the fold, nor because she is un- 
interested in their reactions to her doctrinal definitions. The 
Church pursues the path marked out for her by her divine 
Founder, a path from which the Holy Spirit does not suffer her 
to deviate, because she is convinced that she is thus fulfilling 
her proper office. If it is true that God’s ways are not men’s 
ways, it is true also that the ways of Christ’s mystical body are 
not always those which purely human prudence would seem to 
dictate. A world that has turned away from God will not be 
converted to Him by mere argument or instruction; for that a 
special outpouring of divine grace will be necessary, a grace 
which will be given, as all Catholics believe, through the inter- 
cession of Our Lady. It was she, Pope Pius XII tells us, “who 
by her most powerful intercession obtained for the new-born 
Church the prodigious Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit of 
the divine Redeemer”? ; and it may well be that the grace the 
world so greatly needs today is destined to come as the fruit of a 
dogmatic definition of the Assumption of Our Lady. 


G. D. SmitH 


Mystici Corporis Christi, English tr. C.T.S., par. 110. 
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BAPTISM OF A CHILD oF Non-CATHOLIC 
PARENTAGE 


A non-Catholic mother, anxious for her child’s baptism, can- 
not take the infant to the Protestant church owing to domestic 
difficulties, and the minister declines to baptize it at home. May 
the parish priest, when consulted, either recommend the mother 
to get some other non-Catholic minister or privately baptize 
the infant himself? If neither course is permissible, is there any- 
thing the parish priest can do to assist this mother? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 759, §1. In mortis periculo baptismum privatim con- 
ferre licet ; et, si conferatur a ministro qui nec sacerdos sit nec 
diaconus, ea tantum ponantur, quae sunt ad baptismi validita- 
tem necessaria.... 

§2. Extra mortis periculum baptismum privatum loci Ordi- 
narius permittere nequit, nisi agatur de hereticis qui in adulta 
aetate sub conditione baptizentur. 

Canon 750, §2. Extra mortis periculum, dummodo catho- 
licae eius educationi cautum sit, licite baptizatur: 1. Si parentes 
vel tutores, aut saltem unus eorum consentiant. 

The only person enjoying the right of administering public 
baptism is the Catholic parish priest of the place: the priest 
consulted may baptize this child, if the mother consents to its be- 
ing educated a Catholic, which appears not to be the case. The 
baptism, however, would have to be in the church like any 
other, unless the child is in danger of death. 

The priest consulted may not recommend the parent(s) to 
have the child publicly baptized by any non-Catholic minister, 
since this advice amounts to a recognition of the heretical sect, 
which the Holy See has more than once forbidden. 

It seems, therefore, that the most the priest may do is to in- 
form the mother about the law of baptism in danger of death, 
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and he may even instruct her on the correct matter and form. If 
the child is in danger of death at any time, the priest may him- 
self administer private baptism at the mother’s request, or— 
what is probably the best course in the circumstances—the 
mother may herself baptize the child. 


PAPAL ENCLOSURE AFFECTING NUNS 


In some convents of nuns (moniales) with apparently solemn 
vows, the rules about the enclosure seem to be less strictly ob- 
served than in other convents of the same Order. Also, in one 
and the same convent, some nuns observe the law more strictly 
than others. Is there any legal explanation, or is it due merely to 
human frailty? (R). 


REPLY 


The principle is that a religious Institute without solemn 
vows is governed by a law of enclosure (canon 604) which is far 
less rigid than the enclosure which applies to an Order with 
solemn vows (canons 597-603); in the latter case the law is 
sanctioned by the excommunication of canon 2342.3, and, whilst 
allowing of course for human frailty and negligence, it will be 
found that exceptions can easily be accounted for on legal 
grounds. 

(i) In one and the same convent, some of the professed reli- 
gious will not have made their solemn profession, since three 
years of simple vows must precede this act. Exceptions which 
used to exist, whether in the form of permitting simple vows for 
longer periods, or of making solemn profession immediately 
after concluding the novitiate, were abolished by the decree Per- 
pensis, 3 May, 1902,1 which has been incorporated in canon 574 
of the Code. Religious in these convents who have not yet made 
their solemn profession are not liable to the censure of canon 
2342.3, and though bound to keep the papal enclosure on a 
principle of religious obedience, it might easily happen that ade- 


1 Fontes, 2039. 
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quate reasons exist in their case for leaving the enclosure, which 
would not be adequate in the case of the solemnly professed. 

(ii) Moreover, the whole community, though belonging to 
an Order which is of solemn vows, may actually make merely 
simple profession. This is very often the case with communities 
which trace their origin to France and Belgium, since in those 
countries for over a century, owing to local conditions, the papal 
enclosure (and the corresponding solemn profession) was sus- 
pended. The reasons justifying this departure from the common 
law ceased, but the rule of merely simple profession continued 
both in the mother country and in foundations made elsewhere, 
because it had been fully sanctioned by the Holy See. If any of 
these communities desire to resume the solemn profession (and 
the papal enclosure) which is proper to their Order, they must 
obtain permission from the Holy See, which many have done. All 
the texts relating to this rather tangled condition of things may 
be seen in this Review, 1931, I, p. 658. Differences of obser- 
vance are easily accounted for, and in any individual case one 
can discover from the superiors whether the vows are solemn or 
not: if they are solemn, the papal enclosure in principle exists 
together with the appropriate sanction. 

(iii) Lastly, there is always the possibility of a given com- 
munity having obtained an indult or privilege putting them out- 
side the common law. Schaefer mentions a case where Religious 
of simple vows obtained the privilege of papal enclosure. More 
often, we imagine, the indult releases a community which nor- 
mally should be of solemn vows from observing the papal en- 
closure, not indeed for public reasons affecting all such com- 
munities as in (ii), but for private and special reasons. In one 
instance, for exampic, where the religious of solemn vows were 
engaged in teaching, it was found necessary repeatedly to seek 
dispensations from thc law of papal enclosure, and to obviate this 
the Holy See decided that, in future, the nuns should make per- 
petual simple profession, whilst retaining in all other respects 
the condition of “‘moniales”’.? Everything is possible with an in- 
dult, but we do not know of any modern instance of nuns being 
released habitually from the law of papal enclosure whilst re- 
taining the profession of solemn vows. Some German Ursulines 

1 De Religiosis (1947), §1164, n.2Q1. 2 Op. cit. §1185. 
Vol. xxxi I 
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used to have this arrangement, but the Holy See declined to 
confirm their Constitutions on this point: the privilege was said 


to have been granted orally by Benedict XV. Cf. Dict. Droit. 
Canon., III, col. 898. 


FORM OF MARRIAGE—CANON 1099, §2 


“A”, a Catholic, is married to “‘B’’, a convert, and they have 
a son “C” baptized immediately after birth in the Catholic 
Church. When ‘‘C”’ is two years old, “‘A” dies, and “B’’, relaps- 
ing completely into heresy, secures the education of “C” as a 
non-Catholic. Is ‘‘C”? bound to observe the canonical form of 
marriage? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1099, §2. Firmo autem praescripto §1, n. 1 (ad for- 
mam tenentur omnes in Catholica Ecclesia baptizati) acatho- 
lici sive baptizati sive non baptizati, si inter se contrahant, 
nullibi tenentur ad catholicam matrimonii formam servandam ; 
item ab acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui 
ab infantili aetate in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel 
sine ulla religione adoleverunt, quoties cum parte acatholica 
contraxerint. 

A motu proprio dated 1 August, 1948, has expunged from this 
canon the words “‘item ab acatholicis’’, etc., the abrogation com- 
ing into force from 1 January, 1949.1 If the marriage of “C” 
took place after that date it is now quite certain that he is bound 
to observe the canonical form. But the difficulty of interpreting 
this clause of the canon will remain if it is a question of deciding 
the validity of a marriage contracted by “‘C” on or before 31 
December, 1948. 

(i) The meaning of “fab acatholicis nati”, and the official 
Roman replies thereto, were set out very fully in this Review, 
1939, XVI, p. 511. In order to keep the subject within just 
limits we will assume that the reader is acquainted with the 

1 Tue CLercy Review, 1948, XXX, p. 341. 
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main outlines of the question, and that there is no doubt what- 
ever about the complete lapse of ‘“‘B’’, nor about the non- 
Catholic education of “C’’. It is not in dispute that if ““B” was a 
non-Catholic at the time when “‘C”’ was baptized, “‘C”’ would 
be exempt from observing the canonical form; the doubt relates 
to the meaning of the term “‘ab acatholicis nati’ when one 
parent apostatizes after the Catholic baptism of the offspring. 
Cappello observes: “Si parentes catholici ante usum rationis 
pueruli in haeresim vel schisma labuntur, et puer in secta 
haeretica vel schismatica educetur, subestne formae? Attentis 
verbis can. 1099, §2, videtur affirmandum; attento fine et ex 
analogia, videretur negandum. Res igitur dubia. Optanda 
authentica responsio”’.? 

(ii) That ‘‘C”’ is not bound to the canonical form of marriage 
is held to be a probable opinion by Dr Schaaf writing in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1936, p. 631, who quotes Oesterle for 
the same opinion; Sipos, Enchiridion, p. 621, supports this view 
and doubtless others could be cited, though the manualists do 
not usually advert to the difficulty. These commentators rely on 
pre-Code law as formulated in the Benedictine declaration of 4 
November, 1741; they hold that the Code Commission decision, 17 
February, 1930, ad iv, favours this interpretation, since it 
brought apostates within the definition of “‘acatholici’”’ ; also, as 
must be admitted, since persons in the position of ‘‘C”’ are 
usually guiltless, and the Church from 1918-1948 was anxious 
to extend exemptions, it would seem that there is as much reason 
for exempting them from the canonical form whether one parent 
apostatized before or after their baptism. 

This view will obviously be held by those few commentators 
who teach that a child baptized a Catholic, but brought up 
from infancy in heresy, is exempt from the canonical form, even 
though both parents are Catholics. Oesterle and Leitner are 
cited for this opinion by Dr. Schaaf, loc. cit. and occasionally 
Gasparri, De Matrimonio, §1029, is wrongly credited with teach- 
ing it, relying on a declaration of the Holy Office, 6 April, 1859, 
printed in Fontes, n. 950. We think that in the Code law there is 
no foundation for this view. 

(iii) The weight of argument, as well as the extrinsic autho- 

1 De Matrimonio (1947), §702.6. 
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rity of the writers, favours the opposite opinion, which we think 
correct, and regards ““C”’ as being bound to observe the canoni- 
cal form of marriage: Maroto in Apollinaris, 1930, III, p. 612; 
a writer in The Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1931, p. 522, sum- 
marized in Jus Pontificium, 1931, p. 238; Dr. Gennaro in Perfice 
Munus, 1948, p. 10; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, I, §407. Our 
own opinion, after examining the question again, is the same as 
that recorded in this Review, 1939, XVI, p. 516. The reason 
for this interpretation is the plain statement of the law “ab 
acatholicis nati” : the exemption was in favour of those born of 
at least one non-Catholic parent, and it cannot be said that a 
child is born of a non-Catholic if the parent’s lapse took place 
after the child was born. There would appear to be, indeed, on 
grounds of equity, a just reason for exempting “C’’, but one 
must not confuse a legal decision as to the validity of an act with 
moral questions concerning a person’s responsibility. ““C”’ is in 
good faith, and though invalidly married unless the form is 
observed, is not guilty of any formal sin. 

(iv) The case will not become a practical issue unless “", 
having married (invalidly?) later desires to marry a Catholic 
after the civil divorce of his first wife. If it were presented to a 
diocesan curia for a summary decision under canon 1990, a 
declaration of freedom to marry would not be obtained owing 
to the doubt existing about the validity of the first marriage; 
and the case would be remitted for a formal trial, as directed in 
Provida, art. 231, §2; the defensor vinculi would have to appeal 
against a nullity verdict, and a decision one way or the other 
would eventually be given. The best thing, of course, would be 
to obtain from the Code Commission an authentic solution of this 
dubium iuris, as Cappello suggests. 


MEANING OF ‘‘MATRIMONIUM RATUM’’ 


Is there any doubt that this term means a valid marriage 
contracted by two baptized persons? Heylen uses it to mean 


also a marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized person. 
(R.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 1015, §1. Matrimonium baptizatorum validum dici- 
tur ratum, si nondum consummatione completum est... . 

§3. Matrimonium inter non baptizatos valide celebratum, 
dicitur legitimum. 

Canon 1118. Matrimonium validum ratum et consum- 
matum nulla humana potestate nullaque causa, praeterquam 
morte, dissolvi potest. 

Heylen, De Matrimonio (1945), p. 324. Duplex datur in Ec- 
clesia casus dissolutionis seu divortii matrimonii valide con- 
tracti: primus respicit matrimonium valide contractum inter 
fideles aut inter fidelem et infidelem (quod dicitur ratum) ; 
alter respicit matrimonium infidelium (quod dicitur legitimum). 

The word “‘ratum” qualifying a marriage has had at various, 
times different meanings, and mediaeval canonists used it in a 
sense which is exactly opposite to the modern use: it was taught 
by Gratian, for example, that consent constituted merely matn- 
monium initiatum, and that consummation was required to make 
it matrimonium ratum.+ In the context in which it occurs in Hey- 
len’s excellent treatise the author appears to be stressing the 
non-consummation element in marriages so described, and 
Payen notes that the description “‘ratum” is sometimes applied 
to an unconsummated matrimonium legitimum.? One should not, 
we suppose, attach too much importance to a term, provided 
that the doctrine is preserved intact, and the Code itself gives to 
matrimonium legitimum in canon 331, §1, n. 1 a meaning different 
from that which is clearly defined in canon 1015, §3; otherwise 
we should have to hold that one of the qualifications for the 
episcopate is to be born of unbaptized parents! 

We think, however, that under the Code discipline the word 
“ratum” when used as a qualification of a valid marriage 
should be used restrictively for a marriage between two bap- 
tized persons, namely a marriage which is a sacrament. Other- 
wise confusion is likely to arise, especially having regard to the 
clear statement in canon 1118, for it is not now in dispute that 
a marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized person can 


1 Joyce, Christian Marriage, p. 58. 2 De Matrimonio, I, §129.3. 
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be dissolved even though it is consummated, since it is not a 
sacrament. We find that this is the meaning attached to the 
word “ratum”’ by nearly all the post-Code writers : Vermeersch 
Creusen, Epitome, II, §227; Gasparri, De Matrimonio, I, §41; 
Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis, I1, §634. This meaning 
should be retained notwithstanding the historical justification 
for using the term in a slightly different sense. 


Mass STIPENDS: INDULT FOR REDUCTION 


To a priest in charge of a charitable work in “‘A”’, the faith- 
ful send Mass stipends thinking the money will assist the work. 
Could one petition the Holy See, with any prospect of success, 
for an indult permitting these Mass offerings to be discharged 
in “B” where the stipend is less, in order that the difference may 
be devoted to the charitable work? (T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 840, §1. Qui Missarum stipes manuales ad alios 
transmittit, debet acceptas integre transmittere, nisi aut oblator 
expresse permittat aliquid retinere, aut certo constet excessum 
supra taxam dioecesanam datum fuisse intuitu personae. 

Canon 2324. Qui delinquerint contra praescriptum can. 
840, §1, ab Ordinario pro gravitate culpae puniantur, non ex- 
clusa, si res ferat, suspensione aut beneficii vel officii ecclesiastici 
privatione, vel, si de laicis agatur, excommunicatione. 

(i) The indivisibility of the manual Mass offering is certain 
in the positive law, and its violation is a grave matter, as may be 
discerned from the penalties attached. It may perhaps be as- 
sumed that, if the Mass offering in the above circumstance is 
in excess of the diocesan stipend fixed in the place where the 
charity is administered, it is given intuitu personae ; or, if desired, 
a ruling of the local Ordinary could be obtained on the point. 
The commentators permit deduction of postal expenses, and 
there is no law prohibiting the recipient in ““B” freely to return 
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part of the offering, after he has accepted it, for the work of the 
charity ; if, however, he is compelled, as it were, to do this, by 
the charity organizer in “‘A”’ making it a condition, we think the 
law of canon 840 is thereby violated. We have had experience of 
priests in the condition of diocese ““B” writing to diocese “A” 
for Mass stipends and asserting their willingness to accept less 
than the stipend in “A”; this is not a violation of the law, 
though it comes rather near to it, and the local Ordinary may 
forbid the practice from his powers in canon 842. Cf. Keller, 
Mass Stipends, pp. 162-172. 

(ii) If canon 840, §1, is a declaration of the natural law, it 
appears that indults excusing from its observance are to be 
ruled out. Suarez was the first to defend the view that having 
Masses said for less than the donor’s stipend was not intrinsi- 
cally unjust, though the majority of writers, having in mind the 
donor’s intention that the offering should go to the celebrant, 
are loth to accept this view. 

The commentators are very reticent about the possibility of 
obtaining an indult permitting the rule of canon 840 to be re- 
laxed. One modern example we have come across is in Com- 
mentarium pro Religiosis, 1946, p. 33, where an incidental ques- 
tion is discussed arising from an indult of this nature. The indult 
permits a reduction provided, firstly, that the amount is not more 
than halved, and, secondly, that the amount sent to the cele- 
brant is not less than the diocesan stipend of the place where he 
is living. Dict. Droit Canon., III, col. 986, mentions another 
dated 1905. 

It follows that the natural law difficulty, if it is really such, is 
not insuperable, and that a petition could properly be presented 
to the Holy See for the favour desired, particularly as it is for the 
benefit of a charity. With the votum of the Ordinary supporting 
it, there seems every prospect of a favourable response. 


INTERSTICES—EXERCISE OF ORDER 
Is there a law requiring the exercise of the powers received 


in one order before receiving a higher order, or is this no more 
than a praiseworthy custom? (B.) 
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REPLY 


Ganon 978, §1: In ordinationibus serventur temporum in- 
terstitia quibus promoti in receptis ordinibus, secundum Epis- 
copi praescriptum, sese exerceant. 

Since the whole point of interstices consists in a period of 
trial in a lower order before being promoted to a higher, it 
would seem that, unless a dispensation is obtained, a deacon, 
for example, must exercise his diaconal office before being pro- 
moted to the priesthood. The common law, however, in canon 
978, §2, permits a bishop to dispense from the interstices, within 
the terms of the canon, so that in a case of necessity a deacon 
ordained, say, on Ember Saturday could be promoted to the 
priesthood on the following Sunday, in which case there would 
be no opportunity of exercising the diaconal function. Accord- 
ingly, most modern commentators, whilst stressing the law of 
interstices, teach that there is actually no common law obliga- 
tion to exercise during this period the order received, though 
there is often a local episcopal law on the point; the wording 
of canon 978, §1, “secundum episcopi praescriptum’’, supports 
this interpretation.? 

A minority, including Gasparri,” hold that there is an obli- 
gation of the common law sub levi, to exercise during interstices 
the order received before receiving a higher one, unless of 
course it is dispensed ; a dispensation is implied, it seems, when- 
ever a bishop so dispenses? interstices as to leave no time free 
for exercising an order, and examples exist of papal dispensa- 
tions explicitly granted to certain Roman colleges. We prefer 
this view, owing to the very clear directions of the Pontifical in 
the opening rubric De Ordinibus Conferendis, and because other- 
wise the law of interstices becomes almost meaningless. If this 
view is correct, it follows that every effort should be made to 
provide ordinands in seminaries with an opportunity of exer- 
cising the orders received before proceeding higher, and we 
believe this to be the established custom in this country. 


1 Cappello, De Ordine, §421 ; Coronata, §78. 2 De Sacra Ordinatione, §512. 
3 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 263. 
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CHANGES IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
WASHINGTON 


CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 
BALTIMORENSIS ET WASHINGTONENSIS 


ARCHIDIOCESIS WASHINGTONENSIS A METROPOLITANA ECCLESIA BALTI- 
MORENSI SEIUNGITUR ET SEDI APOSTOLICAE IMMEDIATE SUBIICITUR, 
ILLARUMQUE TERRITORII LIMITES PAULISPER IMMUTANTUR (A./.8., 
1948, XL, p. 100). 

PIUS EPISCOPUS 


SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Universi dominici gregis regimen, Romanis Pontificibus divinitus 
commissum, postulat ut circumscriptiones ecclesiasticae aliter con- 
stituantur, quoties animarum bonum id requirere videatur. Hinc 
Nos per Apostolicas sub plumbo Litteras Supremae ecclesiasticae potes- 
tatis, die vicesima Iulii mensis, anno millesimo nongentesimo tri- 
gesimo nono datas, territorium, intra fines Columbiae districtus 
contentum, a metropolitanae Ecclesiae Ba!timorensis territorio dis- 
membravimus, et nova exinde archidioecesis ab urbe Washingtonia, 
quae caput civile est Statuum Foederatorum Americae Septentrio- 
nalis, erecta est, Washingtonensis appellata, et aeque principaliter 
unita praefatae Ecclesiae Baltimorensi. Ad maius vero catholicae rei 
incrementum et ad ipsius civitatis Washingtoniae ornamentum 
magnopere modo videtur conferre, si Sacrorum Antistes assiduum 
ibi domicilium habeat et archidioecesis Washingtonensis tantum 
curam gerat. Quae quidem intento animo perpendentes, Nos oppor- 
tunum duximus archidioeceses Baltimorensem et Washingtonensem, 
modo vacantes, disiungere, earumque territorium paulisper im- 
mutare. Quapropter, habito favorabili voto venerabilis Fratris 
Hamleti Ioannis Cicognani, Archiepiscopi titularis Laodicensis in 
Phrigia et in Statibus Foederatis Americae Septentrionalis Delegati 
Apostolici, de consilio venerabilium Fratrum Nostrorum S. R. E. 
Cardinalium Negotiis Consistorialibus praepositorum, atque sup- 
pleto, quatenus opus sit, quorum intersit, vel eorum, qui sua 
interesse praesumant, consensu, certa scientia atque omnibus mature 

Vol. xxxi K 
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perpensis, de Apostolicae Nostrae potestatis plenitudine, archi- 
dioecesim Washingtonensem a Baltimorensi metropolitana Ecclesia 
perpetuo disiungiumus ac separamus. Quum vero archidioecesis 
Washingtonensis in praesenti angustis limitibus sit coarctata et minus 
frequens sit in ea christifidelium numerus, a metropolitanae Ec- 
clesiae Baltimorensis territorio quinque districtus civiles vulgo Mont- 
gomery, Prince Georges, Charles, Calvert et St. Mary’s dismembramus et 
archidioecesi illi Washingtonensi adiungimus. Statuimus insuper ut 
Archiepiscopus pro tempore Washingtonensis Nobis et Sedi Aposto- 
licae sit immediate subiectus ; episcopali tamen coetui ecclesiasticae 
Provinciae Baltimorensis interveniat. Ipsi porro indulgemus ut 
Sacro Pallio decorari possit, postquam tamen in Consistorio rite 
illud postulaverit et obtinuerit. Decernimus insuper ut nomen et 
officium, hucusque ab Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi habitum, Catho- 
licae Universitatis Washingtonensis Cancellarii habeat in posterum 
Archiepiscopus Washingtonensis. Cun autem praesentis temporis 
rerumque adiuncta haud permittant quominus Canonicorum Capi- 
tulum Cathedrale modo illic constituatur, indulgemus ut interim 
Consultores Dioecesani ad iuris tramitem eligantur et adhibeantur. 
Quod vero ad illius archidioecesis regimen, administrationem, Semi- 
narium, aliaque id genus attinet, servanda iubemus quae de hisce 
rebus sacri canones praescribunt. Quod autem clerum peculiariter 
spectat, decernimus ut simul ac hae Litterae Nostrae ad exsecu- 
tionem deductae fuerint, eo ipso clerici adscripti censeantur Ec- 
clesiae illi, in cuius territorio Jegitime degunt. Mandamus insuper ut 
omnia documenta et acta, quae Washingtonensem archidioecesim 
respiciunt, a metropolitanae Ecclesiae Baltimorensis cancellaria, 
quamprimum fieri possit, curiae archidioecesis Washingtonensis 
tradantur ut in eius archivo diligenter asserventur. Ad quae omnia 
uti supra disposita et constituta exsecutioni mandanda, venerabilem 
quem supra memoravimus Fratrem Hamletum Ioannem Cicognani 
deputamus eique facultates tribuimus ad id necessarias et oppor- 
tunas, etiam subdelegandi, ad effectum de quo agitur, quemlibet 
virum in ecclesiastica dignitate constitutum, eidemque onus facimus 
ad Sacram Congregationem Consistorialem, quam primum fas erit, 
authenticum peractae exsecutionis actorum exemplar transmittendi. 
Praesentes autem Litteras firmas, validas et efficaces exsistere et fore 
suosque plenarios et integros effectus sortiri et obtinere, atque ab 
omnibus ad quos spectat inviolabiliter observari debere ; et, si secus 
super his a quocumque quavis auctoritate, scienter vel ignoranter 
contigerit attentari, id irritum et inane prorsus esse et fore volumus 
ac declaramus, contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus, etiam 
speciali mentione dignis, quibus derogamus. Harum vero Litterarum 
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transumptis vel excerptis, etiam impressis, manu tamen alicuius 
notarii publici subscriptis et sigillo viri in ecclesiastica dignitate 
constituti munitis, eadem prorsus tribuatur fides, quae hisce prae- 
sentibus tribueretur, si exhibitae vel ostensae forent. Nemini autem 
hanc paginam dismembrationis, seiunctionis, constitutionis, sub- 
iectionis, statuti, mandati, decreti, delegationis, derogationis et 
voluntatis Nostras infringere vel ei contraire liceat. Si quis vero id 
ausu temerario attentare praesumpserit, indignationem omni- 
potentis Dei et beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli se noverit in- 
cursurum. 

Datum ex Arce Gandulphi, anno Domini millesimo nongente- 


simo quadragesimo septimo, die quintadecima Novembris mensis, 
Pontificatus Nostri anno nono. 


Pro.S. R. E. Cancellario 
I. Card. Granito D1 BELMONTE 
Decanus S. Collegit 
Fr RAPHAEL C. Card. Ross1 
S. C. Consistorialis a Secretis 


CANONIZATION OF CATHARINE LABOURE 
IN SOLLEMNI CANONIZATIONE 


BEATAE CATHARINAE LABOURE, VIRGINIS, DIE XXVII MENSIS IULII 


ANNO MCMXLVII IN VATICANA BASILICA HABITA. (A.A.S., 1947, 
XXXIX, p. 377.) 


Antequam Summus Pontifex decretoriam sententiam ferret, qua B. 
Catharina Labouré virgo sanctitatis decore exornaretur, Revtius 
D. Antonius Bacci, ab Epistulis ad Principes, Summi Pontificts nomine 
haec fecit verba: 


In mystico Ecclesiae viridario, quod reflorescente sanctitate nullo 
non tempore viget, novas cernere pulchritudines Augusto Pontifici 
laetissimum est; qui quidem id exsequi iam statuit, quod vos ex 
credito munere postulastis, omnesque communibus praestolamur 
votis. 

Oraculum igitur, quod B. Petri Successor mox editurus est, 
prona fronte pronaque mente audiamus; atque ad eas exardes- 
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camus virtutes imitandas, quibus sacra virgo Catharina Labouré 
tantopere enituit. 


Tum Beatissimus Pater, in Cathedra sedens, sic sollemniter pronunciavit : 


Ad honorem Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis, ad exaltationem 
Fidei Catholicae et Christianae Religionis augmentum, auctoritate 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, Beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli 
ac Nostra, matura deliberatione praehabita et divina ope saepius 
implorata, ac de Venerabilium Fratrum Nostrorum Sanctae Ro- 
manae Ecclesiae Cardinalium, Patriarcharum, Archiepiscoporum 
et Episcoporum in Urbe existentium consilio, Beatam Catharinam 
Labouré, virginem, Sanctam esse decernimus et definimus, ac 
Sanctorum Catalogo adscribimus, statuentes ab Ecclesia Universali 
illius memoriam quolibet anno die eius natali, nempe die trigesima 
prima decembris, pia devotione recoli debere. In nomine Pa >& tris 
et Fi® lii et Spiritus 4 Sancti. Amen. 


HOMILIA SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI 
VENERABILES FRATRES, DILECTI FILI!I 


“Confiteor tibi, Pater, Domine caeli et terrae, quia abscon- 
disti haec a sapientibus et prudentibus, et revelasti ea parvulis.””! 
Placet Nobis, dum in hac templi maiestate Catharina Labouré 
nova redimita gloria refulget, hanc Divini Redemptoris iterare 
sententiam, quae ut eius animi simplicitati, ita supernis donis 
eidem a Deo impertitis, ac singulari mirabilique muneri, eidem a 
Deipara Virgine concredito, peculiari modo respondere videtur. 

Est utique summa admiratione dignum almam Dei Matrem 
cernere se humili puellae, ut traditur, conspiciendam dare, cum 
eadem arcanis colloqui verbis, ac prodigiale, ante eius oculos 
radians, ostendere nomisma, quod omni ope ac non sine uber- 
rimo caelestium gratiarum imbre propagari debeat. At maiore 
etiam Nobis admiratione videntur digna Vincentianae huius vir- 
ginis virtutum ornamenta, quibus, dum vixit, suis sodalibus in 
exemplum praeluxit, et quibus hodie in Sanctarum Caelitum choris 
quasi gemmata renidet. 

Imprimisque christianae humilitatis studio praestat, ac vitae 
simplicitate; siquidem, quamvis apud Divinum Redemptorem 
eiusque sanctissimam Matrem tanta floreret gratia, tantisque 
frueretur favoribus, nihilominus ignotam in umbratili silentio se 
vivere, quasi absconditam violam, adamabat suavia tantum superni 
odoris blandimenta, quae internam referebant sanctitudinem, cir- 


1 Matth. xi, 25; Luc. x, 21. 
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cumquaque edens. Eius autem morum innocentia animique candor 
ita per eius oculos eiusque aspectum virgineum elucebant, ut 
omnes ad caelestia alliceret, ad virtutemque assequendam per- 
moveret. 

Quamvis tamen supernis visionibus non semel dignata esset, 
supernisque non raro afflueret deliciis, nihilo secius humilem se Dei 
ancillam despiciens, non huius mundi gloriolas captabat, sed amabat 
potius nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.1 Quamobrem, Dei Divinaeque 
Matris honoris unice cupida, communia atque etiam viliora in 
Religiosa Sodalitate munia, quae sibi credita essent, libens amplec- 
tebatur. Itaque aegrotos diligentissime curare, de eorum corpore 
non modo, sed de eorum etiam relevando animo sollicita; senibus 
atque infirmis, sui ipsius immemor, famulari; ostiariam agere, ac 
neminem, nisi sereno ac demisso vultu, excipere; coquinariam 
artem exercere; vestes sarcire laceras, vel consumptas; omnia 
denique, etiamsi sordida atque onerosa, obire ministeria, quae sibi 
commissa essent, numquam renuit. Idque dum impigra semper, 
operosa ac vel laeta agebat, eius mens a supernis rebus non abstra- 
hebatur, quandoquidem in omnibus Deum, omniaque in Deo 
cernere sollemne habebat. 

Quotiescumque autem poterat Eucharistica adire tabernacula, 
vel divinae Matris sacrae imagini se sistere, eidemque sua vota 
pandere suasque incensissimas admovere preces, id tam libenter, 
tam impensa amoris impulsione faciebat, ut luculentissime pateret, 
quamvis hoc in terrestri versaretur exsilio se tamen mente et 
animo in calestibus habitare; ac nihil magis excupere, quam ad 
perfectissima quaeque citato gradu scandere, ac se suasque vires 
ad ea adipiscenda convertere. Peculiari autem pietatis ardore 
Sacratissimum Cor Iesu et immaculatum Deiparae Virginis Cor 
diligebat ; ad eaque redamanda omnes, quoscumque poterat, allo- 
quio atque exemplo suo excitabat quam maxime. 

Quamobrem, cum ad mortalis suae vitae pervenisset exitum, 
non mortem tremebunda oppetiit, sed laeta, sed hilaris; ac Deo 
Sanctissimaeque Virginis patrocinio omnino fidens, postquam eius 
prodigiale nomisma extenuatis tremulisque manibus ultimum distri- 
buere potuit circumstantibus, serena atque arridens ad Caelum 
evolavit. 

Multa profecto sunt, quae nobis, si terrestrem -Sanctae huius 
Caelitis incolatum intento studiosoque animo meditamur, salu- 
tariter imitanda proponuntur; attamen id primum esto: nemini 
nempe, qui almam Dei Matrem sincera pietate recolat, eiusque 


1Cfr. De imit. Christi, I, 3. 
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sanctissimis vestigiis insistere pro facultate enitatur, eius validam 
defuturam esse tutelam, vel praesentissimum defuturum auxilium. 
Sancta igitur Catharina Labouré exemplo suo ad incensam actuo- 
samque eiusmodi pietatem nos adhortatur omnes; cuius quidem 
adhortationi si volenter operoseque respondebimus, facilius pro- 
fecto pandetur nobis ad virtutem iter, facilior atque expeditior ad 
caelestem beatitatem nobis erit ascensus. Amen. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Lady of Fatima. By the Most Rev. Finbar Ryan, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Port of Spain. Fourth edition. Pp. 255. (Brown and 
Nolan. 6s.) 


Tuart this book is in its fourth edition proves its deserved popularity. 
It begins with a vivid account of Portugal’s devotion to Our Lady; 
the story of the Fatima apparitions is swiftly related and is so well 
known that it need not be recapitulated here. The development of 
the pilgrimage is described and the holy deaths of Francisco and Ja- 
cinta and the later history of Lucia (now a Carmelite) is outlined. 
There is a well-balanced account of the origin and value of the 
Rosary and Chapter 13 is called a “potpourri of Fatima” and alludes 
to cures and the like; three appendices by Fr P. O’Sullivan, O.P., 
contain the story of Fatima’s silver jubilee, and two discourses by the 
Holy Father. His Grace emphasizes his belief (which we share) in 
the “‘substantial” truth of the narratives. We earnestly beg then not 
to be thought hypercritical if we still desire a rigidly accurate exam- 
ination of the Fatima dossier and the problems it provides. The 
apparitions occurred in May—October 1917 and official interroga- 
tions were made on the spot. Then in 1926-7 and 1941-2 Lucia was 
told to write down what she could remember, and had the right to 
say, of the visions and the “‘secret’’. I do not think the first document 
has been published ; parts of the second are still suppressed for “pru- 
dential” reasons ; a third is not to be opened till 1960. We naturally 
expect that the later evidence would add something to the former, 
and maybe clear up previous obscurities, but not that it would create 
new ones, as I think it does. Thus in 1916 Lucia and other children 
thrice saw a “sheeted form” with indistinguishable features: “I 
think I ran away.” Her interrogator was puzzled by this; the Arch- 
bishop, I think, does not mention it. She said that Our Lady told her 
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that a girl “Amelia”? was “in Purgatory till the end of the world”. 
The Archbishop writes “‘still”, as others do. But Lucia said to Fr 
McGlynn (see below) that “‘it is quite reasonable, as you can go to 
hell for missing one Sunday Mass’’. She also vehemently insisted that 
Our Lady, on 13 October, said that the war was ending that day. 
Jacinta too said this at first: then, that Our Lady meant ‘“‘when she 
went back to heaven” : then, “‘I think she meant on Sunday”’. Lucia 
denied that Our Lady’s dress had on it roses, stars or other devices ; 
some years later she said it had three stars about the size of watches, 
roughly at the waist, the knees and the hem of the dress. Now we 
have one star, near the hem. As for her progressively “‘spiritualized” 
description of the Vision—Our Lady becomes “wholly of light” ; 
dress and mantle and face are distinguished by differences in light; 
despite all pictures, there was no embroidery on the dress—we may 
compare Ullathorne’s most interesting ““Holy Mountain of La Sa- 
lette”’, 1854; p..48: the children end by saying that the Lady was 
“brighter than the sun”—exactly Lucia’s words; the “roses” were 
not roses . . . the “‘cap”’ was “‘streams of brilliancy’’, and so forth; 
the children had “‘with time and the expansion of their minds ac- 
quired an accumulation of ideas and images” and new words, etc. 
The sculptor Fr McGlynn, O.P. (U.S.A.) has made a statue under 
the personal supervision of Lucia and written a book (not yet pub- 
lished here) adding many details, e.g. the unique testimony of an 
eyewitness of the solar phenomenon who saw the sun as a red ring, 
not (as others did) as a silvery disc. (Canon Barthas insists that “‘all 
without exception” saw the sun zigzagging down towards the earth” ; 
that word was used once, years later, by a missionary who had seen 
the solar phenomenon, when he was aged 9g, and not at Fatima.) It 
is only the latest documents which tell in detail about the triple 
apparition of an Angel just when the “sheeted form” was said to 
have thrice appeared—the latter is now put in 1915 only (so far as I 
can see) to avoid the coincidence. Theologians say that the prayer 
taught by the Angel is incorrect and ask what the younger children 
made of the Communion given under the form of wine. (Jacinta at 
the time did not know who the Pope was or what hell is.) Now too 


1The Angel told the children to say: ““Most Holy Trinity, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, I adore You profoundly and I offer You the most precious Body, 
Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, present in all the tabernacles of 
the world, in reparation for the outrages whereby He is Himself offended. By the 
infinite merits of His Sacred Heart and by the intercession of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, I ask from You the conversion of poor sinners.” 

Meanwhile the Chalice and the Host—with blood dripping from it—were 
hanging in the air; the Angel then rose from his prostration, gave the Host to 
Lucia, and the Chalice to the other two, saying: “Take the Body and Blood of 
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we for the first time hear of the devotion to the Immaculate Heart of 
which Lucia says that the Apparition so often spoke at Fatima—‘‘my 
Immaculate Heart shall be your refuge’, etc., etc. ; how reconcile 
this with Our Lady’s often saying that on 13 October she would say 
who she was and what she wanted (indeed, “‘only” on 13 October ; 
Canon Barthas even when quoting the document drops the “‘only’’) ; 
she then said, “I am the Lady of the Rosary.” Lucia in her convent 
had a vision of Our Lady holding her thorn-wreathed Heart—‘‘Be- 
hold this Heart’, etc. ; and the devotion to the First Saturdays and 
the Promises are mentioned ; but in 1941-2 Lucia speaks of a similar 
vision at Fatima itself. I omit many lesser obscurities such as the 
Second World War’s being due in the next pontificate (Pius XI) if 
Russia were not consecrated (Lucia wished it so to be consecrated as 
such, by all the bishops of the world, on the selfsame day) to the 
Immaculate Heart. ‘Russia’ had ‘‘the world” substituted for it, at 
Rome, during the actual war, lest Portugal should seem not neutral ; 
but it is back again now. 

The devotion to Fatima is now so well established and popular 
books about it so many; the transformation of the children, especi- 
ally Francisco, is so impressive; and its worldwide spiritual conse- 
quences so profound, that we feel that a perfectly exact evaluation of 
the evidence cannot be misunderstood and is indeed desirable for 
those—not a few—for whom the story as related creates a certain 
discomfort. Reverence itself demands accuracy ; and intelligent lay- 
men too would be glad to know the well-defined principles accord- 
ing to which we should at least try to disentangle the subjective 
element in a perfectly honest description or interpretation of a super- 
natural experience. We feel sure that readers of this REviEw will not 


regard us as a caviller or chill in our devotion to our Blessed Lady. 
Cc. C. M. 


Missarum Solemnia. Eine genetische Erklérung der Rimischen Messe. Von 
Josef A. Jungmann, S.J. Erster Band, pp. 610; zweiter band, 
pp. 615. (Verlag Herder, Wien. $16.20.) 


Reavers of the Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, the leading theo- 
logical journal in Germany, will be familiar with the work of Fr 
Jungmann in liturgical studies. He is in his sixtieth year and has 


Jesus Christ horribly outraged by ungrateful men. Make reparation for their sins 
and console your God.” 

The theological difficulty concerns the idea of offering the Divinity of Christ to 
the Blessed Trinity. It may well be that Lucia progressively put her memories into 
visual and audible formulas as the years passed by; and that into the “offering” 
dictated by the angel she incorporated the usual form of words applicable to the 
real Presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist. 
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spent practically the whole of his priestly life as a professor in the 
University of Innsbruck. The fruits of many years’ study and re- 
search are apparent in these two splendid volumes, which are un- 
doubtedly a most important contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 

It is presented under a threefold division. The first, consisting of 
about 200 pages, surveys the “‘shape”’ of the Mass throughout the cen- 
turies, from the ‘‘Breaking of Bread” in the early Church up to what 
is called the “Dialogue Mass”’ in our own time, indicating the slow 
but constant changes and modifications which have taken place, and 
the causes which have brought them about. The second division, of 
about 100 pages, studies the Mass from its institution to the present 
day, under the aspect of community worship, a characteristic which 
the author rightly regards as of supreme importance at all stages of 
its development. Whether it be a Missa Solemnis as the lineal descen- 
dant of Mass celebrated by a bishop with the assistance of his clergy 
and people, or whether it be a Missa Paroecialis, sung or read, its 
significance is missed unless its character as community worship is 
borne in mind; and the determination of such questions as the time 
and place where Mass at various periods has been offered is similarly 
dependent on its “social” character. Probably this second section, 
though the smallest in content, is the most notable contribution of 
the learned author to a proper understanding of the Mass; the 
revival of popular interest in liturgical worship is closely connected 
with the growing consciousness among the faithful of their own par- 
ticipation in the sacred mysteries. 

The third division, which occupies nearly 300 pages of the first 
volume and the whole of the second volume, deals with matters more 
generally familiar. Taking the two distinct parts of the Mass 
separately, the author explains minutely the ritual course of what we 
usually style the Mass of the Catechumens (Vormesse) and the Mass 
of the Faithful (Opfermesse), as we have it today. This entails some 
little repetition or reference to the two earlier divisions occasionally, 
but the vast amount of material to be sorted and arranged, and the 
variety of aspects to be explained, amply justify the author’s division 
of his work. 

What strikes one first of all is the writer’s acquaintance with the 
whole literature of his subject, and the way in which he has mar- 
shalled the various theories and views on disputed points to be 
sought in books or in periodical literature. English scholarship is 
prominent in the field of liturgical studies and Fr Jungmann has 
made full use of it, for example in adopting the conclusions of the 
late Dom Hugh Connolly, O.S.B. of Downside, whose vindication of 
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the Ambrosian authorship of De Sacramentis established the words of 
the Canon therein as the immediate ancestor of the Roman Canon 
as we have it substantially in the current missal; an important con- 
clusion which now seems to be universally accepted by liturgical 
scholars. In fact, we have noticed only one book of importance which 
the author has not used, or at least has not quoted, namely Dr 
Srawley’s Early History of the Liturgy, the second edition of which 
appeared in 1947, too late to be included in Fr Jungmann’s biblio- 
graphy. The first edition of 1913, perhaps owing to the disturbance 
of the first world war, did not attract the attention it deserved, and 
appears not even to have been reviewed in The Journal Of Theo- 
logical Studies. It will be found that many of Fr Jungmann’s con- 
clusions about the form of the liturgy in pre-Nicene times are sup- 
ported by Dr Srawley. 

The further back one goes in the investigation of origins the more 
misty, of course, they become, owing to the paucity of material and 
the doubts concerning the authenticity and dates of the material 
discovered. In any case, an ancient rite or form which may be 
proved with certainty to have existed, but has left no trace in our 
current Missal, has little but an archeological interest; it has 
hardly any value for the priest who is studying the liturgy in order 
to appreciate more fully his daily Mass, and with a view to en- 
lightening the laity about their share in it. It is therefore the third, and 
the largest, of the author’s divisions that will doubtless prove to be 
of the greatest interest to the clergy in general. Out of the seventy- 
five headings or points in which the ritual course of the Mass is 
divided by the author, each of which is presented with erudition and 
skill, we will select one word—the Communicantes of the Canon—to 
illustrate his method. 

The sense to be given to this word Communicantes, as well as its 
grammatical force, is a well-known difficulty, which is increased by 
the embolisms proper to certain days; e.g. Communicantes et diem 
sacratissimum celebrantes. . . . Seeking for a finite verb to which the 
participle Communicantes is to be attached, some prefer the previous 
rogamus ac petimus, others prefer offerimus, occurring both before and 
after the Memento. Fortescue suggests adding ‘“‘sumus” to the word, 
making the participle stand for the indicative. Fr Jungmann con- 
nects it with the offerunt and reddunt of the Memento prayer im- 
mediately preceding, and justifies his view by the sense of the pas- 
sage. The Communicantes, as it originated historically, is a continuation 
of the Memento and a strengthening of the Memento prayers. We 
beseech Our Lord to remember everyone, for the congregation is not 
standing alone but as part of the multitude of the redeemed who have 
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entered into glory. Because, however, of the disparity existing 
between them and us, this association of the faithful with the saints 
takes on an attitude of veneration (et memoriam venerantes), and this 
second conception remains and determines the further grammatical 
construction which otherwise would have been Communicantes in 
primis cum. The author firmly rejects the interpretation which con- 
nects Communicantes with the name of the Pope, a view which is sug- 
gested by Schuster in his Liber Sacramentorum, though Fr Jungmann 
does not mention this work anywhere in his book. 

Sufficient has been said to assure our readers of the great value 
of Fr Jungmann’s work. The beginner in liturgical studies will find 
here an accurate summary of all the researches of scholars in the past, 
and those already learned in the subject must welcome a treatise 
which is in all respects up to date, and which happily has been able 
to include reference to the encyclical Mediator Dei. Our only regret 
is that the learned author did not write his work in Latin. One needs 
to be quite expert in German to read this book comfortably, and the 
present reviewer has therefore found the task extremely laborious. 
But it will surely be translated into French or English, and there 
must be few books so worthy of the compliment. 


E. J. M. 


Return to Tradition. A Directive Anthology. By Francis B. Thornton. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $8.50.) 
Fr THORNTON has embarked upon an immense task. His aim in this 
volume, which runs to almost a thousand pages, has been to present a 
complete panorama of the Catholic Literary Revival in England, 
France, Ireland, and the United States since 1830, and to show that 
this resurgence is, in fact, a return to tradition in the Catholic field of 
letters. Perhaps the best section of this book is that which deals with the 
French influence on the Revival as a whole, for here we are offered 
some examples of a literature which, indubitably, is the finest in the 
Catholic world. We have no one to compare with Paul Claudel, Léon 
Bloy, who, at last, is coming into his own both in France and elsewhere, 
George Bernanos, Henri Bremond, and Francois Mauriac. These 
men of letters belong to the front rank; their literary reputation 
is unassailable. Again, the influence of Baudelaire, in the realms of 
Catholic poetry, has not been negligible, despite the fact that for 
a long period he was viewed with grave suspicion in religious circles. 
The author of Les Fleurs du Mal is seen in a happier light in these 
pages. The only criticism that one would make regarding this par- 
ticular section is that the fifty-eight excerpts, from the different 
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authors, have not all been kindly treated in the English translation 
which, at times, is somewhat heavy-footed. 

The growth and development of American Catholic literature is 
a subject that holds many attractions for bookmen. Here Fr Thornton 
treads on sure ground, and leads us along enchanting paths, making 
our tour exceedingly worth while. The sparkling essays of Leonard 
Feeney, Agnes Reppelier, Daniel Sargent, the poetry of Imogen 
Guiney, the lucid theological writings of Mgr Fulton Sheen, the 
historical insight of William T. Walsh—all are to be taken as sign- 
posts indicating literary territories that can be profitably explored. 
The Church in America was, in a sense, the Church of the immi- 
grants, and for a considerable time there was no demand for 
literature. Insecurity and harsh living conditions do not foster a love 
of the arts. Since those days, however, eager, insistent voices have 
been heard, and in the United States there has sprung up a genera- 
tion of gifted Catholic writers. In the section devoted to English and 
Irish literature, there are pleasing selections from authors whose 
names, at least, will be familiar to every educated Catholic. 

The Liturgical Revival, oddly enough, receives scant notice in 
this volume, and it will not be mere carping criticism to point out 
that there have been more than eight liturgical writers of merit 
since 1830. If their numbers have had to be severely limited for the 
purposes of the book, one would have thought that the labours of 
scholars, in the four countries under review, would have been more 
evenly represented. The liturgical section is flat and uninspiring, and 
that surely is to be regretted in a work of this kind. It is obvious that 


the perfect anthologist has not yet flashed across the Catholic 
literary horizon. 


Tribute to Michael Fenwick. Christian, Soldier, Poet. Compiled by 
Dom Laurence Bévenot, O.S.B. (Blackwell. 2s.) 


It is pleasing to come across a sheaf of poems that unmistakably 
bears the impress of fine artistry. Lieutenant Michael Fenwick, an 
Ampleforth boy who at the age of twenty-one was killed in action 
on 19 December, 1941, may not have achieved the technical excel- 
lence of other young poets who also lost their lives in the recent 
war—e.g. Alun Lewis, or Sidney Keyes—but he possessed something 
richer, deeper: Catholic spirituality. 

In these sixteen collected poems one glimpses the beauty, the 
chasteness of young Fenwick’s mind as he dwells on the mysteries 
of the Incarnation, of the Epiphany, of the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion. At times he soars to the heights, revealing indirectly an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the liturgy, as well as the Benedic- 
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tine influences that moulded his thought. Fenwick had the gaiety of 
the saints. Thus it is not altogether surprising that he displayed a 
spirit of espiéglerie which, we are told, delighted his intimate friends. 

His exquisite translation of the Veni Creator, included in this 
volume, deserves to be widely known, for the verses, in their new 
English dress, have a quiet, gracious dignity : 




















Afar the invading foe repel 
and long-continuing peace bestow, 
that, fleeing all that is not well, 

in thine own footsteps we may go. 






This is true Catholic poetry, quite different from the sentimental 
effusions which are often inflicted upon us. Michael Fenwick was in 
the right tradition, and we can only regret that his literary career 
was so tragically brief. Ampleforth has reason to be proud of this 
gifted young man who lived and died nobly. 

OswaLp J. Murpuy 


De Medicina Pastorali. Auctore Jacobo Pujiula, S.J. Pp. 261. (Mari- 
etti, lire 600.) 


Tue Latin treaties of Eschbach and Antonelli have for many years 
done the moral theologian a useful service by explaining the biologi- 
cal or anatomical background of questions calling for an ethical 
judgement. Fr Pujiula’s book is of a similar nature, though briefer 
and more precise, and the excellent plates—very often in colours— 
assist the reader to appreciate the points raised. 

We are glad to notice that the learned author classes the ex- 
traction of a pregnant tube as an example of indirect abortion, and 
therefore permissible; and that he disapproves, though conceding 
its extrinsic admissibility, of the method of artificial insemination 
which consists in obtaining semen from the husband by some lawful 
method and injecting it into the wife’s body without any normal 
human intercourse intervening. 

A fuller discussion of V. D. prophylaxis seems called for in these 
days, and we have not found any reference at all to leucotomy. The 
bibliography should certainly include, amongst the works in English, 
the valuable contributions of Fr Davis, S.J. and Fr Bonnar O.F.M.; 
and amongst French studies the series of Cahiers Laénnec. 


Interpretatio Authentica Codicis Iuris Canonici 1916-1947. Auctore P. M. 
Conte a Coronata, O.F.M. Pp. 343. (Marietti, lire 750.) 


ENGLIsH students are so indebted to the Digest of Fr Bouscaren that it 
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is unlikely they will want to exchange it for any other collection of 
Roman decisions explanatory of the canons of the Code. It has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of being wholly in English, which often makes 
it necessary to consult some other collection in order to get the 
original and authentic text of a decision; also, it does not go beyond 
the year 1942. In both these respects, Fr Coronata’s collection sup- 
plies our needs. No decision of any relevance and importance is 
omitted, and each one is supplemented by references to leading 
periodicals in which a full commentary may be found. Apart from 
one or two references to Mediator Dei, the most recent decision to be 
included is that of the Code Commission, 26 June, 1947, and it is un- 
doubtedly an immense advantage for any serious student of the Code 
to have within one cover a series of decisions which are so complete 
and up to date. 


Pontificale Romanum. In one volume. Pp. 400. 11 by 7} ins. (Marietti.) 


UNLIKE the Missal and other ancient liturgical books the Roman 
Pontifical has been very little, if at all, subjected to revision in the 
course of the centuries, and our present book is substantially that pre- 
pared by Burchard for Innocent VIII in 1485. This means that much 
of its contents is now obsolete, but most people would prefer it so 
rather than have a book unskilfully revised, with no appreciation of 
its historical and liturgical value. Benedict XIV’s edition of 1752 
added some items, and Leo XIII’s in 1888 modified the chants. In 
1931 Pius XI established a commission for the reform of the Ponti- 
fical, but nothing actually was done, and the Vatican edition of 1934 
was a reprint of Leo XIII’s Ratisbon edition of 1888. We have 
gathered these details from Mgr Nabuco’s fine commentary which 
appeared three years ago and was reviewed in this journal, 1946, 
XXXVI, p. 108. 

The present Marietti edition, published in 1941, with the special 
authorization of the Archbishop of Turin, as required by canon 
1390, is in one volume instead of three plus Appendix, and (we write 
under correction) it seems to be the first to appear in this convenient 
form. The items which appear in the Appendix of the earlier editions 
are here introduced into the body of the text ; apart from this method 
of arrangement it is, of course, a verbatim reprint of the typical Vati- 
can edition. Students of the liturgy will be glad to know of a handy 
modern edition of this important text. It is, nevertheless, produced in 
splendid style, double columns red and black, with the prayers and 
chants in large legible type, so that, whilst being the least expensive 
of the modern editions, it is entirely suited for pontifical use at eccle- 
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siastical functions, and no doubt many bishops will prefer it to the 
larger format in three volumes. 


De Indulgentiis. Auctore Seraphino de Angelis. Pp. 388. (Libreria 
Dottrina Cristiana, Colle Don Bosco, Asti.) 


TuoucH claiming no official authority, a treatise on Indulgences 
written by the “‘Substitutus” of the Indulgences Section of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, and introduced by a “Corrector” of the same Tribunal, 
must necessarily have a value above the usual treatises. There are 
many in current use, to say nothing of the collections of indulgenced 
prayers. The present work resembles that by Gougnard; that is to 
say, it reduces to orderly principles the vast and varied concessions 
granted by the Church, deals more specifically with the more impor- 
tant indulgences, and provides a set of formularies to be used in 
granting indulgences or blessing indulgenced objects. 

The difficulty experienced by all writers on the subject is, firstly, 
the overlapping or duplicating of what is substantially one thing, 
such as the Apostolic blessing; secondly, the need of keeping in- 
formed on all recent changes and developments. The learned writer 
surmounts the first difficulty so far as it is humanly possible. As 
regards the second no one could be in a better position to know the 
directions of the Holy See ; the author’s account of the Stations of the 
Cross includes the directions of the Sacred Penitentiary, 20 March, 
1946, in regard to religious oratories, and the reader can be assured 
that every recent decision of any importance is included in this ex- 
cellent treatise. 


L’ Année du Seigneur. Par D. Aemiliana Loehr, O.S.B. Vol. I, pp. 464; 
Vol. II, pp. 400. (Beyaert, Bruges. Belgas 235.) 


Tue liturgy as a true source of Christian piety and devotion is now 
universally accepted throughout the Church, and these two volumes, 
translated from the original German of a monk belonging to the 
Abbey of Herstelle, well illustrate the growth of a movement which 
has recently issued in a papal encyclical of unusual importance. The 
author has reserved his labours for the Masses of the year in what 
is often called the ““Temporal”’ as distinct from the “‘Sanctoral”’, but 
he has not limited himself to the Sundays. We are given a devout 
commentary on the proper of every day, including the ferials of Lent, 
and the work is in this respect much wider in conception than others 
of the same kind. One may regard the commentary either as spiritual 
reading, or as matter for meditation, or as material for sermons. 
Like many of his predecessors, the author has undertaken, with 
considerable success, to discern some logical connexion or consis- 
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tency between the various texts of the Proper of each Mass, a diffi- 
cult task since many of them appear to have been assembled in the 
form we know in a somewhat haphazard manner. It is not at all evi- 
dent, for example, why we have a life of Job for the Offertory of the 
twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost. The author’s skill and ingenuity 
may be illustrated from his treatment of this Mass, the chapter on 
which is entitled “Sous l’Armure de Dieu”’, an idea apparent enough 
in the epistle; but this implies confidence in God (Introit and 
Gradual) and in his loving mercy in forgiving our sins (Gospel) as 
well as patience on our part (Offertory). These qualities of confi- 
dence, love and patience are discerned in Esther (Introit) as in Job. 
The prayers of the Mass are interpreted on similar lines. 

As the French bishops have recently pointed out, understanding 
of the Missal presupposes an understanding of the Scriptures, and 
books of this kind which serve to make both of them understood are 
assured of a welcome. E. J. M. 


Christian Obedience. By W. G. D. Maclennan, M.A., B.A. (Nelson. 
8s. 6d.) 

Ir is strange that this most fundamental, and today most pressing, of 
Christian questions should have received so little attention. The 
breakdown of Western Christianity is a breakdown in obedience. A 
Catholic would trace the abandonment of obedience to the doctrines 
of the Reformers, would link the Christian virtue with the obediential 
potency by which man is disposed to the supernatural, would show 
its relation to the central act of Christ’s life and its renewal in the 
sacrifice of the Mass, he would show it too in the relation of faith 
(obedience of mind) to the Church and the Pope, culminating in the 
truth of union with the Will of God in Charity. But the Kerr 
Lectures (this volume comprises the 1945 Lectures) are designed to 
give a platform to young ministers of the Church of Scotland so that 
we need not be surprised to find here such outworn errors as Luther’s 
being the protagonist of ‘obedience in freedom’ against Trent and 
the Jesuits with their ‘obedience without freedom’. We are more sur- 
prised to find Christ’s obedience so superficially treated; but one 
who begins by ignoring the Mother of God whose maternity, as her 
Son testified, could only be understood in terms of obedience, will 
inevitably miss the full meaning of the ‘Jn Manus tuas’ of Christ on 
the Cross. However, this book should at least challenge a Catholic 
treatment of so important and topical a subject; and it is to Mr. 
Maclennan’s credit to have laid his finger on so vital a subject and 
to have indicated the need to study it. C. 3. P. 
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